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Louisville Invites 


To the Executive Officers: 
(of all banks) 

Your advertising and new business officers 
will find no better way of combining busi- 
ness with pleasure in a very real sense than 
by visiting Louisville for the Financial 
Advertisers Association Convention Sep- 
tember 17 to 20. We want to urge that 
other executives of your good insititution 
attend too. 

Executives like yourself may find time 
profitably spent in attending Financial 
Advertisers Association conventions. The 
program this year will be a three-day study 
of forward advertising and new business 
methods that have proved resultful. The 
subjects will be presented by leaders in 
financial advertising and new business. The 
future will be considered in these talks. 
Your institution’s selling and advertising 
may benefit by a check-up on others in 
your line. September 17 to 20 furnishes 
the opportunity. 

If your institution is interested in modern 
methods, resultful methods that bring in 
business, you will want several repre- 
sentatives to attend the sessions covering 
savings, commercial, bond and trust de- 
partment activities. 

You know what Kentucky hospitality 
means. The men and women in charge of 
the convention arrangements are resolved 
to send every visitor away with the feeling 
that the half-week was profitably spent 
and with the resolution that he will visit 
Louisville again at the very earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Joun M. Mononan, President 
First National Bank, Louisville 


See Page 7 
Sirs: 

I should be very pleased to have a copy 
of your June, 1930, issue containing an 
article on “Investment Insurance Trust” 
(by Edward J. Reilly). 

I was recently shown the article by my 
banker, and should like an ew to 
study the plan in greater detail. 

H. H. GERARD 

Special Agent, Long Beach, California, 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
ompany of Boston 


Sirs: 

My banker loaned me his copy of The 
Burroughs Clearing House for June in which 
was an article by Mr. Edward J. Reilly 
entitled “Investment Insurance Trust.” 

Because of the feasibility of this plan, I 
would like very much to get two or three 
copies of this issue to give to some of my 
friends. I believe it is exactly the plan 
they want. 

R. D. STEARNS 
District Manager, Saginaw, Michigan, 
Canada Life Assurance Co. of Toronto 


We Make It Unanimous 
Sirs: 

One of my friends sent me a marked copy 
of your July, 1930, issue where in page 44 
(“From a Busy Desk” by Hy. W. Sanders) 
a reference is made to a Mr. Gilmore, of 
San Diego, who, — over eighty years 
of age, attends regularly to his bank duties, 
the reference continuing: “A correspondent 
writes to tell us of A. J. Frame, chairman 


HERBERT SHRYER 
Editor 
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Eastern Representative 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


of the board of the Waukesha National 
Bank, Waukesha, Wisconsin, who is 
eighty-six years old and has been in active 
service with this one bank for sixty-eight 
years. This is a record that will be hard to 
beat. Congratulations to Mr. Frame.” 
May I add that I suppose I am the 
‘Dean of the Bankers of the United States” 
and it is so acknowledged through all the 
banking journals of the country, as far as 
I know. 
ANDREW JAY FRAME 
Chairman of the Board, 
Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


See Page 27 
Sirs: 
This is a frank, blow-by-blow account of 


a man who recently wrote a new will. He 
was surprised to find what an ornery thing 


a will can be. Also he was surprised to 
find his wife didn’t get any fun out of dis- 
cussing decease, heirs and estates. 

He sends the story with the thought that 
some bankers will be interested in seein 
how a man-who-believes-in-trusts worke 
out a solution satisfactory to himself and 
to his unbelieving wife. 

(Signed) ‘‘$6,000-a-YEAR”’ 


Said a customer to a commercial teller : 
‘Suppose a fellow had $30,000—.” 

Said the teller: ‘You don’t look as if 
you had 30 cents.” a 
The customer strode straight to the sav- 
ings department, closed his account for 
$30,000, took a cashier’s check for it to a 
bank across the street and started a living 

trust. 
We could, but will not, give names and 
dates for this. 
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. . . back up your own judgment with that of 


an organization specializing in such problems 


ADVISING others in the investment 
of their money is always a serious 
responsibility. It is often difficult even 
for the institution maintaining a staff 
for that purpose. It is particularly so 
for the bank which makes no active 
effort to render this service—but 
which nevertheless is not infrequently 
called upon to give it. 


The co-operation of an experienced 
investment house can be of material 
value to banks and to trust company 
executives in choosing bonds which 
enjoy strong sponsorship and the 
improved market position which 
results from broad distribution to 
large numbers of investors. Further, 
the practical knowledge of invest- 
ment problems, gained by such a 
house in serving many thousands of 


institutional and private investors, is 
helpful in securing proper balance 
and diversification for the individual 
investor Or trust estate. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers a service 
as impartially helpful as it is com- 
plete. It extends from the analysis of 
any account to the recommendation 
of a suitable list of securities to meet 
the requirements indicated. The trust 
officer will find its prompt availability 
a particularly valuable aid in his effort 
to Maintain each account at its maxi- 
mum strength and earning power. 


Communications from interested 
bank and trust company executives, 
whether for detailed survey of a spe- 
cific problem or merely for a list of 
current recommendations, will receive 
careful attention. 
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nvestment Insurance 
—In Corporate Finance 


Operating a Sinking Fund for $500,000 Pre- 
ferred Stock, and Providing for Its Retirement 
in the Event of Early Death of a “Key Man” 


N a recent article* in these columns, required to assist in financing home 


the theory, utility and general cBy Edward J. Reilly builders purchasing mill work and trim 


suitability of a hybrid form of in- ; for their new homes, to become at once 
surance trust —neither funded nor un- Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company customers for the other services offered 


funded, but self-funding—was out-  - by our client. In addition, more 


lined. It will be the purpose of this vigorous expansion into several smaller 
discussion to point out how this form nearby communities seemed expedient, 
of insurance trust was em- in order to forestall pos- 


ployed successfully in a sible competition in these 
rather unusual application areas. 


forming an important link 
in the capital structure of 
a business corporation. 

A few years ago a cor- 
poration which had become 
successfully established in 
one of the more attractive 
suburban cities within com- 
muting distance of New 
York, sensing the growth 
which the community 
might reasonably expect 
from the attractions which 
it held for the inhabitants 
of the teeming city, realized 
that to continue to serve 
the community with its 
products —lumber. coal and 
ice —with increasing sat- 
isfaction to its customers 
and stockholders, expan- 
sion of working capital, 
facilities and service media 
was imperative. Increasing 
favor of oil burning house- 
hold heating equipment 
meant that facilities for 
retailing fuel oil to former 
coal customers was de- 
sirable, the sale and serv- 
icing of mechanical re- 
frigerating units would be 
necessary to hold the trade 
of former ice-users, and 
additional capital would be 


"THE management after a 

careful study of the situ- 
ation and an intensive sur- 
vey of its requirements over 
a period of years, deter- 
mined that about $500,000 
of additional capital would 
be required. That meant 
interesting new capital. A 
note or bond issue was 
considered out of the ques- 
tion because it would 
adversely affect the com- 
pany’s balance sheet and 
make it less impressive to 
the banks with which it 
did business. Then, too, if 
new capital could be inter- 
ested locally, if the cus- 
tomers with whom the 
company had had satis- 
factory dealings over a long 
period of years could be 
induced to invest part of 
their funds in this pro- 
gressive and ably managed 
local enterprise, anew bond 
would be cemented be- 
tween the company and its 
customers, thus insuring 
their continuance as cus- 
tomers in the same manner 
Mr. Reilly 


*“Investment Insurance Trust” by ‘Edward J. 
Reilly, The Burroughs Clearing House, June, 1930. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


PLAN OF INVESTWENT INSURANCE TaUsT 


Te cover the case of a corporation providing » 
sinking fund for s $500,000 preferred stock ie- 
eue and aleo for the retirement of the entire 
tesue in the event of the earlier desth of tne 
corporation's eccretary now thirty yeare old. 


RECEIPTS Annual DISBURSEMENTS CaSH POSITION CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Year Dividends 
of Cash Value on Net Payments Net Cash after | Insurance in| Ineurance Can4 Total Inveet-| Cash for In- |Total Protection by] age of 
Operation] ann it ft Income from [Ineurance e Truetee Total Cesh Bel f t ~ 
15000,00 a 1140150 7%.00 11476 50 3523 50 23.50 || 500000,00 _ 3500.00 503525,50 30 
2 15000,00 175.00 3221. 8180,50 75,00 835.50 6943. 444.00 || 500000,00 10000,00 3500.00 6500.00 510443.00 
3 1500000 500,00 3478.50 783690 75.00 7911.90 8031,10 31,10 || 490000.00 10000,.00 8000.00 508031, 10 32 
4 15000,00 _ 900.00 532.50 7182.0 75.00 7857.90 8075.20 73.20 49000006 15000,00 18000,00 
5 15000,00 1300,00 3591.00 7595.25 75.00 7670.25 8702.95 202.95 475000.00 10000.00 26000.00 
50 7440.65 86.25 7526.90 9401.05 401.05 || 465000,00 15000.00 34500, 00 9000.00 50890105 
6 15000,00 1725.00 3658, 440. 505744,80 
? 15000,00 2175.00 3748,50 7222.50 108,75 7351.25 10244,80 244.80 || 450000,00 15000,00 43500,0U0 10000,00 4 
a 15000.00 1152.05 2675.00 3706.20 6899.10 133.75 7032.85 12019,00 19,00 | 435000,00 10000,00 53500,00 12000.00 500519.00 3 
$000, 75 163.75 6823.50 12373.90 373.90 425000,00 15000,00 65500,00 12000.00 5028735.90 
1 -00 903.40 3275,00 3701.75 6659. “ 410000,.00 5000.00 7500.00 s01790.60 39 
10 15000,00 1570,15 3875.00 3653.10 6342.70 193.75 6536.4 pe 
5000, 228.75 6260.40 1540670 406.70 | 395000,.00 15000, 
u 1601,50 4575.00 3598.45 6031.65 106800.00 36500.00 $03264.65 
2 15000,00 2022.00 $325.00 5541.60 5722.80 266.25 5989,05 16764.65 123000.00 $01754.75 42 
13 15000,00 2990.00 6150.00 3434.40 5342.40 307.50 5649.90 18754,75 | 340000.00 0000.00 141500,00 20000.,00 501789.20 “a 
“ 15000,00 5264.00 7075.00 5518.40 4970,80 353.75 5324.55 20289.20 00 161500,00 21500,00 503436,85 
1 39000.00 301,00 2950U0.00 30000,00 | 183000,00 24500,00 502801 .00 
6 15000,00 4840.25 9150,00 3025.75 4168.35 457,50 4625.85 2401.00 0000.00 207500,00 27500.00 $00284.40 
7 15000,00 6302.70 10375,00 2785.15 3675.55 518,75 4194,50 | 238000,80 00 235000,,00 29500,00 499980.55 47 
19 15000,00 7291.50 1322500 2207.85 2790.05 30 9500.00 7.30 
20 1500000 9085.55 14850,00 1875,10 2249.50 742.50 2992.00 35987,30 487,30 170000,00 4000000 29 
a 15000,00 11040,80 1662500 1467.70) 1701.70 831.25 2532.5 40620,35 120,35 130000,00 45000.00 332500,00 4 
15000,00 15162.95 18650,00 985.45 1188,85 932.50 2121.35 44811.95 311.95 85000,00 50000.00 37 3000.00 44500.00 502611 ,95 
00 
_.15000,00 15450,00 20875,00 414,75 438.55 1043.75 1482-30 50154 .65 154.65 35000,00 35000,00 $0000 
— ADO SURRENDER WALUE OF LAST 35000,00 INSURANGE 11392415 
NET CASH BALANCE ABOVE 154.6 
479046 ,80 
INVESTED FOR GWE YEAR @ 5% 
LESS TSTEES IONS 2275250 
BALANCE 501799.30 (REPRESENTED BY JINVESTVENTS AND CASH 
TO RETIRE PREFERRED STOCK ISSUE OF 
00000 


that public utility companies through- 
out the country have won the good will 
and interest of their consuming public 
through customer participation in 
ownership. The objective seemed to 
be highly desirable; its fruition was not 
so apparent. 

In the first place the management 
must be most zealous to preserve the 
high favor with which its customers 
looked upon it and in which it was 
generally held in the community and 
the vicinity. Anything which looked 
like an ordinary stock jobbing proposi- 
tion must be avoided, lest the confi- 
dence so carefully won through many 
years of honorable and fair dealing be 
jeopardized. If the customer be asked 
to become a virtual partner in the 
enterprise, it must be upon terms not 
only satisfactory to him but calculated 
to increase his confidence in and respect 
for the management of the enterprise 
and confirm his judgment in the 
soundness of the investment he is 
asked to make. 

Obviously, in considering the invest- 
ment merit of the proposed issue the 
prospect would be concerned, first, 
with the safety of his funds, and, 
second, with the possibility of being 
able to withdraw his investment, sell 
his stock, without loss, in the event 
that necessity required that the invest- 
ment be disposed of. To insure safety, 
it did not seem sufficient that the com- 
pany had been successfully conducted 
for three decades to the enrichment of 
«its stockholders and the satisfaction of 
those with whom it dealt. After all, 
death or the sale of the controlling 
interest might easily precipitate a 
change in managing personnel that 
could run the company into the ground 
in surprisingly short time. Such things 
had happened before and will continue 
to happen in the future. With the 


added burden of a half-million dollar 
preferred stock issue outstanding, a 
new management, not so skilled as that 
which had built the company to its 
present outstanding position, might 
easily come to grief. Even granting 
that the character of the management 
would not change and that all of its 
contemplated projects would meet with 
the success expected of them, was there 
not still the investor’s fear that money 
invested would be permanently sunk, 
even though an attractive dividend 
return would be received? And, too, 
suppose the investor required the use 
of this money on short notice. Would 
he not, as is too often the case with 
such investments in local enterprises, be 
compelled to sell the security for what 
he could get, realizing a substantially 
discounted sum from that originally 
invested? Surely there would be no 
attraction here, particularly when high 
grade listed preferred stocks are avail- 
able which may be sold at any time 
without discouraging loss of principal! 


[It occurred to the management that 

these objections were fundamental and 
valid. It was imperative that they be 
dissipated by providing a sinking fund 
to retire the issue, such sinking fund 
being not only on paper but main- 
tained under the vigilant eye of an 
independent trustee, and that a certain 
and satisfactory market be maintained 
for the stock, a place where the investor 
might go and sell his holding at not less 
than he had paid for it and without the 
uncertainty of a doubtful capacity on 
the part of the company’s treasury to 
take the holding over, or the embarrass- 
ment of having to institute a canvass 
among interested parties or other 
stockholders to determine if, in fact, he 
could get out almost whole. 

At this point a trust officer was 


brought into the discussions and the 
plan illustrated in the accompanying 
chart evolved. A sinking fund insuring 
eventual retirement of the issue was 
inaugurated and a definite market, 
both as to place and reservoir of funds 
to create the market, established. An 
investment insurance trust filled the 
need exactly. 

In proposing this plan to the man- 
agement the trust officer first outlined 
the possibility of retirement through a 
sinking fund operated under the man- 
agement of the local trust company 
without any insurance trust feature 
attached. The illustration shows how 
this -type of sinking fund would 
operate. The company would deposit 
annually with the trustee 3 per cent of 
the amount of the preferred stock issue 
sought to be retired, these amounts 
being invested and re-invested by the 
trustee to build up the fund required 
to retire the issue. The table, which is 
computed on a conservative basis, 
shows that if these deposits should be 
invested annually to yield 5 per cent, 
any multiple of $500 or more being 
considered as available for re-invest- 
ment, after deducting a_ trustee’s 
commission of 5 per cent of the invest- 
ment income with a minimum of $75 
annually, at the end of twenty such 
deposits and the whole trust being 
permitted to remain at interest for an 
additional year, there would be avail- 
able $505,371.25 to retire the stock 
issue. 

The plan has the virtues of assuring 
retirement and providing for the re- 
quirements of investors desiring to 
dispose of their holdings. It has the 


disadvantage of gambling with the 
ability, life and success of the present 
management. It occurred to the trust 
officer that the investment insurance 
trust offered a device which would go 
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CLEARING HOUSE, 


far toward overcoming these seeming 
disadvantages without in any manner 
interfering with the operation of the 
sinking fund—in fact, materially as- 
sisting it. 

Under the ordinary sinking fund 
plan, we note that there is but 
$82,296.25 available for sinking fund 
purposes at the end of five years, 
$186,176.25 at the end of ten years, 
and $317,226.25 at the end of fifteen 
years. Under the plan of insurance 
trust which was adopted, there is at 
all times not less than $500,000 of 
protection —a powerful and confidence- 
winning sales argument in retailing the 
stock to the consumer prospect — while 
the combined value of the investments 
and reserves on life insurance policies 
outstanding compares, not unfavor- 
ably, with the investment values estab- 
lished by the usual sinking fund ar- 
rangement. 


‘THE company involved in this par- 

ticular case was fortunate in that the 
secretary, who was the son of the 
president and incidentally conceded to 
be the future head of the enterprise 
because of the ability and initiative he 
had shown since entering the business 
upon graduation from college, was but 
thirty years of age and in excellent 
physical condition. This factor made 
it possible to outline a plan for retiring 
the stock and at all times insuring its 
retirement in the event of the death of 
the young official, on a most attractive 
basis. The illustrated plan indicates 
the manner in which it was to become 
operative, but in actual practice it will 
operate even more satisfactorily be- 
cause the figures indicated are based 
upon those of an insurance company 
that is only “‘average”’ as far as pro- 
viding low cost insurance is concerned, 
whereas, when it came to the actual 
purchase of policies to cover the case, 
selection was made from companies 
showing a very low net cost —taking 
into consideration premium, dividend 
record and cash surrender values. It 
is really astonishing to note the dif- 
ferences that do exist among our 
largest and most powerful insurance 
companies when one is seeking the 
lowest cost per annum per thousand 
dollars of insurance over a specified 
period of years! The figures employed 
in the proposal were, in fact, 58 per 
cent higher than the net cost over a 
twenty year period of a substantial 
portion of the coverage actually written; 
the proposal did not and was not in- 
tended to give the lowest possible cost, 
but the average. Hence, its conclusions 
may be readily accepted as being 
entirely fair and not placing the very 
best foot forward for the plan sug- 
gested. 

Under the insurance trust plan, the 
company is required to deposit 3 per 
cent of the amount of the stock issued 


annually, this amount being used to 
pay the insurance premiums on 
$500,000 of life insurance on the young 
secretary. Of the coverage, $75,000 is 
on a term basis because of the early 
cancellation of the amount and 
$425,000 on the ordinary life basis. 
Possibly the plan would work even 
more satisfactorily had it called for 
$100,000 of term and $400,000 of 
ordinary. After the payment of the 
amount required for net insurance 
premiums, any surplus is invested in 
multiples of $500 to yield a return of 
5 per cent. The trustee’s commis- 
sions in this case, as in the case of the 
ordinary sinking fund plan, are estab- 
lished at 5 per cent of the investment 
income with a minimum of $75 
annually. 

Following the schedule closely, we 
note that at the end of the second year 


Sinking Fund Operation in Bands 
Trustee, calcukted on the basis o: 

reinvested annaally et | at in suntipies 
without Insurance Fea 


Trustee Totel 

Annual Deposit Investsent Inccze Commission Fund 

1 15,000, - 7. 14,925. 

£ 15,000. 725. 7%. 30,575. 

3 15,000, 1,525. 76.25 47,023.75 

4 15,000. 2,350. 117.50 64,256.25 

5 15,000, 2,200. 160. 82,296.25 

€ 15,000, 4,100. 205 101,191.25 

7 15,000, 5,050. 252.50 120,988.75 

8 15,000. 6,025. 301.25 141,712.50 

15,000. 7,075. 353.75 163,433.75 
10 15,000, 6,150. 407.50 186,176.25 
il 15,000. 9,300. 465.00 210,011.25 
1g 15,000, 10,500. 525.00 224,986.26 
13 15,000, 11,725. 566.25 261,125.00 
14 15,000, 13,050. 652.50 266,522.50 
15 15,000, 14,425. 721.2 317,226.25 
16 15,000, 15,850. 792.50 347,283.75 
15,900. 17,350. 667.50 378,766.25 
16 15,000, 16,925. 94€.25 411,745.00 
19 15,000. 20,575 1,026.75 446,291.25 
20 15,000. 22,300. 1,115.00 482,476.25 
Additions] Yesr Interest 24,100 1,205.00 505,371.25 


of operation of the trust the invest- 
ments, together with the amount of 
cash available for investment after 
making net premium payments to 
insurance companies and paying trus- 
tee’s commissions, will amount to more 
than $10,000. Since this amount, to- 
gether with the $500,000 of insurance 
in force, would run the total protection 
up to more than $510,000 while we are 
interested in maintaining a protection 
of exactly $500,000, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon us to cancel $10,000 of 
the term insurance. This cancellation 
modifies slightly the amount which 
must be paid for insurance protection 


_ and every subsequent cancellation has 


the same effect. Hence, it is policy to 
build up the investments as rapidly as 
possible and cancel insurance whenever 
the amount of investments outstand- 
ing, together with insurance protec- 
tion, will exceed $500,000. In the 
schedule illustrated we have con- 
sidered cancellation of not less than 
$10,000 in any one year and multiples 
of $5,000 above that. 

It is not until the eighth year that 
any ordinary coverage is cancelled. 


Nine 


At the end of this year $15,000 of such 
coverage, leaving a cash surrender 
value of $1,132.05, is retired, thus 
materially reducing the amount of the 
net payment to the insurance com- 
panies for the following year and en- 
hancing the investment fund to the 
extent of such cash surrender value. 
While it appears to be relatively small 
in this instance, it should be borne in 
mind that during the life of the trust, 
in accordance with the plan, some 
$102,646.10 will be realized from the 
cancellation of insurance policies out- 
standing. And so the story goes; as 
the protection in force between invest- 
ments, cash and insurance tends to 
exceed $500,000, insurance is can- 
celled in an appropriate amount to 
insure maintenance of the planned pro- 
tection level, the cash surrender value 
enhancing the investment fund which 
is also further swelled through dimin- 
ishing requirements for payments of 
net premiums. The investment fund 
grows, its income increases in propor- 
tion, and the obligations of the fund 
diminish with accelerated rapidity. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
end of the thirteenth year the income 
from the ‘investments of the fund 
exceeds the amount required for dis- 
bursements to insurance companies 
and the trustee by a substantial 
margin. This means that should the 
company be experiencing financial dif- 
ficulties at about this time, or at any 
time thereafter, it may discontinue the 
annual deposits while the income on 
the investment fund already built up 
will insure the payment of all future 
premiums and trustee’s commissions 
and guarantee the retirement of the 
preferred stock at the death of the 
secretary, irrespective of the vicissi- 
tudes of the company. Under the 
ordinary sinking fund plan, $261,125, 
hardly more than half of the fund, 
would be available —a most important 
factor! 


HOWEVER, let us grant that no 

troubles beset the company and in- 
terfere with the plan’s operation and 
that the secretary outlives the term in- 
volved. At the end of twenty-three 
years of payments, plus one year of 
investment of the whole at 5 per cent, 
the fund matures as an endowment in 
the amount of $501,799.30, more than 
enough to retire the issue. 

Comparing the two plans, what ‘do 
we find? In the insurance trust plan, 
payments are required for three years 
longer than under the ordinary sinking 
fund plan. These payments amount 
to $45,000, and interest on these annual 
deposits on the same basis, as both: . 
funds have been compounded, amounts 
to $4,625.00. In addition there is a 
monetary advantage of $7,143.85 in 
the ordinary plan over the trust plan 
based on a consideration of the net 


(Continued en page 51) 
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Sales Manager 


Awaiting Him is a Rich 
Market of Customers, Al- 
ready on the Books, in 
Need of Other Services 


cBy B. T. Moran 


N an analysis of hundreds of thou- 
sands of bank accounts throughout 
the country for the purpose of sur- 


-veying the selling possibilities among 


customers of all classes, the following 
important facts have been observed: 

That only a small proportion of bank 
customers whose accounts indicate 
that they have “buying power” are 
actually contacted in a way that is 
calculated to induce them to patronize 
a definite department that they have 
not used theretofore. 

That only about four out of ten such 
customers are actually known to officers 
of the bank. 

That less than one-half of one per 
cent of all customers patronize four de- 
partments of the bank. 

That as a general rule less than 25 
per cent of the total number of cus- 
tomers have sufficient buying power to 
justify an actual sales effort. 

That most bank customers do not 
understand the real use that they can 
make of their bank, to their own profit 
and that of the bank. 

That the most valuable information 
concerning important customers is 
often not of record in the bank; that 
important information in connection 
with such customers is very frequently 
carried in the minds of the officers who 
personally know these customers, in- 
stead of being recorded and avail- 
able for sales follow-up and other 
purposes. 

That in most instances only one to 
three calls per year are made on im- 
portant customers for the purpose of 
getting them to use another depart- 
ment of the bank, instead of contact- 


ing them sufficiently often to insure at 
least one additional sale. 

That important accounts frequently 
are lost for want of proper attention on 
the part of the officer whose duty it 
should be to contact such accounts. 

That comparatively few of the bank 
staff are equipped by training or ex- 
perience to present an actual “‘sale’’ of 
each department in such a way as to 
create the desire for its use. 

An analysis made of a certain bank 
with 24,000 checking accounts showed 
that 3,300 of these customers carried 
average balances exceeding $1,000 — 
and that 2,300 of them used only the 
checking department. Only 600 pa- 
tronized the safe deposit department. 
The remaining 2,700 in all probability 
rented safe deposit boxes in other 
banks. Only 325 of these 3,300 im- 
portant checking customers bought in- 
vestments of any kind from the bank. 
Is it not reasonable to assume that at 
least 90 per cent of them buy invest- 
ments elsewhere? 


WO thousand of these 3,300 im- 

portant customers were not person- 
ally known to any of the officers of the 
bank. This fact was established by an 
actual review in which all officers were 
consulted. Does not this suggest the 
importance, not only of assigning un- 
known customers, who carry good ac- 
counts, to officers who will make it 
their business to get well acquainted 
with them, but also the advisability of 
obtaining and recording all the infor- 
mation available about such customers 
when their accounts are opened? 

In the bank above referred to, it was 


found that out of 20,000 savings 
customers, approximately 3,500 car- 
ried accounts whose ledger-records 
showed that they had banking power, 
as evidenced by their large balances 
or substantial investment-unit with- 
drawals. 

In the safe deposit department of 
this bank, approximately 4,100 of the 
7,600 safe deposit box renters used no 
other department of the bank; and 
only 570 of these customers bought in- 
vestments of any kind from the bank. 

Of 2,000 customers of the bond 
department, more than 600 bought in 
large units. Only 145 of them rented 
safe deposit boxes. It may reasonably 
be assumed that many of these cus- 
tomers will not be long retained, if the 
sales department of the “‘other bank” 
where they rent boxes is on its toes and 
adopts the policy of trying to sell 
securities to box renters, as should be 
done. 

A survey of these 600 “thigh type” 
bond buyers showed that more than 
200 were prime prospects for the check- 
ing department, and yet not one of 
them had been solicited for a checking 
account. 

The trust department of this bank 
had a total of 1,123 customers, 523 of 
whom used the bank in no other way. 

Of a total of approximately 60,000 
customers, 10,500 carried important 
accounts, but used only one depart- 
ment of the bank. 

It was also found that there were 
only approximately 17,500 “‘A”’ type 
customers among the 60,000 names. 

In making an officers’ review of im- 
portant accounts in this bank, in only 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


a few cases did the established record 
show which officer best knew the cus- 
tomer (whether or not he handled the 
account); nor was the “approximate 
net worth” of important customers 
shown; and no definite follow-up rec- 
ommendations had been made. 

In explanation of this last point, it 
may be said that where a record shows 
that a customer carries a high-average 
checking balance, or a_ high-balance 
savings account, and also rents a safe 
deposit box, it is important to have the 
officer who knows the prospect best 
designate the particular department 
for which the follow-up should be made, 
and the record in all such instances 
should contain the officer’s recommen- 
dations in this regard. The 
co-operation of the contact 
officer is very important in 
allinstances. If the officer 
is interested enough, and 
considers the customer suf- 
ficiently important, to wish 
to make the follow-up 
personally, so much the 
better. In one instance, 
from the first three names 
selected an officer was per- 
sonally responsible for 
gaining one trust account 
that netted the bank more 
than $5,800 profit in one 
year. 

There are two main rea- 
sons why all the informa- 
tion available regarding 
important customers 
should be a matter of 
written record, instead of 
depending on the memory 
of the contact officers: 

1. Because when the 
contact officer leaves the 
bank, he carries this im- 
portant record with him, 
and should he fail to return 
for any reason, the record 
would not be available from any other 
source. 

2. Should an officer express his in- 
tention to leave the bank to accept 
employment in a competitive institu- 
tion or to head a bank of his own, it 
should be possible immediately to as- 
sign to other officers, in advance of 
his leaving, all important customers 
handled by such officer. This is a de- 
fensive measure that should never be 
neglected. 


Few customers understand or appre- ° 


ciate the advantage to be gained by 
purchasing securities from their bank 
where they would logically go to bor- 
row against these securities if the neces- 
sity should arise. 

Likewise, only a small percentage of 
persons who are possessed of consid- 
erable property, both real and per- 
sonal, realize the importance of making 
a will, or the real advantage of safe- 
guarding their estate in advance of the 


manager’. 


time of trouble. Indeed too much 
trust “education” along legal lines has 
been presented to trust prospects, and 
too little actual selling has been done by 
those who are best able to gain interest 
and best equipped to close the deal — 
that is, the officer who personally 
knows the prospect, and the trust 
officer who is entirely familiar, or at 
least should be, with every trust re- 
quirement and competent to give re- 
liable advice. 


MUCH trust advertising is wasteful 

because it does not carry with ita 
definite selling plan. A man who heads 
a large business and whose annual in- 
come exceeds $100,000, in a recent dis- 


“qn my opinion the most 1m- 

portant and most profitable 
work today, in any large bank, 
is that of selling. The day is 
not far off when the most 1m- 
portant office in a banking in- 
stitution will be that of ‘sales 
Every bank officer 
and every contact man (tellers 
and others) should know how 
to make a finished sale of each 
department of his bank.” 


cussion as to what his bank did —and 
did not—do for him, had this to say: 

““T’ve dealt with two large banks for 
the last ten years. During five years of 
that time, I’ve been on the mailing list 
of both of these banks as a trust de- 
partment prospect, but at no time have 
I been called upon by a representative 
of the trust department of either bank. 
During all this time I have had in mind 
the thought of making my will and also 
of creating a separate trust estate, 
through which my insurance would be 
paid to my wife and daughters in in- 
stallments over a period of years, 
instead of in a lump sum as my insur- 
ance policies provide. All I needed was 
to have someone talk to me and impress 
upon me the importance of immediate 
action and the dangers of procras- 
tination.” 

Experience has shown that four to 
seven properly timed contacts are 
usually necessary in order to induce 


Eleven 


definite action on the part of an aver- 
age prospect to whom a sale is at- 
tempted. A small percentage of cus- 
tomers—those already in a_ buying 
mood — will, of course. react to the first 
or second call. This is not, however, the 
rule on which successful bank sales 
work may be based. Frequently, it is 
found that the first call may be charged 
entirely to the introduction; the second 
may serve the purpose of gaining in- 
terest; the third and fourth may bring 
the customer to the point where desire 
is created: the fifth, sixth or seventh call 
may be the point at which action is in- 
duced and the sale closed. 

The retention of important-ctis- 
tomer business is a matter that is given 
only casual consideration 
in many large and other- 
wise well organized banks. 
The customers who borrow 
are, of course, regularly 
contacted by officers who 
handle their accounts — be- 
cause the customer comes 
to the officer. But a large 
percentage of a bank’s im- 
portant customers are not 
borrowers, and, conse- 
quently, receive little or 
no attention from the of- 
ficers. This is a serious 
mistake and is responsible 
for much ‘account split- 
ting’ which would not 
occur if all important cus- 
tomers were properly con- 
tacted. 

The time has arrived 
when banks should give as 
much attention to the or- 
ganization and develop- 
ment of definite selling 
plans as they do to the 
internal operation of the 
bank. In my opinion the 
most important and most 
profitable work today in 
any large bank is that of selling. The 
day is not far off when the most im- 
portant office in a banking institution 
will be that of ‘‘sales manager.” Every 
bank officer and every contact man 
(tellers and others) should know how to 
make a finished sale of each department 
of his bank. He should also know both 
when to attempt an introduction to a 
department (the head of which should 
complete the sale) and when he him- 
self should attempt to bring the pros- 
pect to the point of favorable action. 

Certain facilities are necessary in 
order that a definite selling plan may 
function efficiently: 

1. Create a customer’s file that 
properly classifies customers according 
to the value of their respective 
accounts. 

2. Have the names of all important 
customers carefully “reviewed” by 
officers who have actual knowledge of 
their financial status and_ business 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Preface Cost Finding 


Advancing the Advantages of an Ac- 
cumulative Monthly Unit Cost System 


once bought two little pigs for 

two dollars, fed them twelve 
dollars worth of corn and sold them for 
ten dollars. 

“Thus I made eight dollars,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘on the pigs.”” Then he 
added, “‘I never expected to make a 
profit on the corn.” 

The eminent orator’s cost account- 
ing may not be up to present day 
standards, but after considering some 
of the numerous books and articles on 
bank cost accounting that have ap- 
peared in recent years, one is led to 
compare the profit on little accounts 
with the reverend gentleman’s profit on 
little pigs. 

There has been too much conjectur- 
ing about so-called “item costs,” and 
not enough investigation into the profits 
or losses of the various classes of de- 
posits or funds with which the bank 
Surely it is not practicable 
to attempt to analyze any one account 
unless the earning and expense factors 
of the group of accounts, of which it is 
a part, are known. Such procedure in 
account analysis seems to resemble an 
attempt to put door and window frames 
in a house before the foundation is 
laid. 

Forgetting about the complicated 
refinements of the technique of cost 
accounting for the time being, let us 
consider the fundamental data that 
lies between the covers of the general 
ledger and statement book of any bank 
that is organized to the point where its 
officers are beginning to take an interest 
in the questions of where and how net 
profits are produced. In a majority of 
cases, the data is never put to full use, 
and consequently the information is 
dormant. Let us see how easy it is to 
develop this information into a useful 
tool of management —at no additional 
cost —and how it will lead to the forma- 
tion of policies productive of profit. 

Every one acknowledges the value 
of a summarized general view of oper- 
ating results. In order to arrive at this 
summary in the bank where I am em- 
ployed, some fifteen income account 
and twenty-five expense account 
classifications are combined into the 
monthly report illustrated here. The 
result, as the blank form indicates, 
consists of five major income items, 
from which is deducted the total of 
four major items of operating expense, 


Hore b Ward Beecher, it is said, 


By Arthur J. Linn 


Comptroller, Federal American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C 


with income arising from factors out- 
side the banking business added, to 
arrive at the final net operating profit. 

The periods covered by the report 
comprise the current month, the 
calendar year period to date, and the 
twelve-month period ending with the 
close of the current month. This latter 
section is particularly useful in that 
twelve times a year trends are brought 
to light that might otherwise be over- 
looked until the books are finally 
closed at the end of the year. Waiting 
until the close of the calendar year to 
review operations and investigate items 
of income and expense is bad business. 
I believe that this form of cumulative 
statement should be more generally 
adopted. 


‘THE unit costs developed on this 

statement are the graphic indicators 
of trends. These trends may consist 
of fluctuations on deposits, income, or 


entirely illogical —and it does have the 
advantage of consistency. 

No statistical data is worth compiling 
unless the results obtained are useful 
tomanagement. What are the features 
of a statement of this kind that will 
justify the time consumed in preparing 
it —say about two hours a month? 

First, we have significant accounts 
so grouped that they may readily be 
compared, by months and by periods. 
Then we have the twelve-month period 
statement discussed above. Next, we 
have a set of unit cost figures that im- 
mediately start us to wondering if 
fluctuating unit earnings and expenses 
are due to increased efficiency in 
management or to increasing or de- 
creasing deposits. If anyone believes 
that bringing these facts to light will 
not produce some high grade thinking 
on the part of bank officers, let him 
develop this statement for six months 
or a year. 

Conditions like the following are 
developed, showing the effect of the 
low earning rates over the past few 
months. It is a real condition, the 
figures are not assumed: 


PER $100M OF AVERAGE DEPOSITS 


Interest paid to 


Interest 
earned depositors (000) omitted 
Month of June 
$508.44 $124.10 $11,409 
eee 410.90 135.43 11,969 
Off $ 97.54—19.2 
6 Months Ending 
June 30th 
See $2,861.19 $689.05 $12,190 
PN 2,546.87 764.91 11,868 
$ 314.32—11.3% 
$ 322—2.7% 


.. $ 75.86--11.0% 


Average Deposits 


expenses, or a combination of all three 
factors. 

It will be noted that the unit of 
measurement utilized is $100,000 of 
average deposits. The use of this unit 
may not be statistically sound in the 
case of certain elements of income and 
expense, but the consistent use of any 
factor brings out the relative fluctua- 
tions which, after all, is the end sought. 
Also, deposits are our stock in trade, 
so the selection of this unit is not 


Even a brief calculation, such as the 
above, a by-product of the monthly 
unit cost statement, challenges the 
imagination of the discerning bank 
executive. This step naturally leads 


to others. What has been the fluctua- 
tion in the classification of accounts 
on which interest is paid? What rela- 
tionship, if any, should exist between 
the gross return on any class of funds 
and the price paid depositors for the 
use of those funds? Here are banking 
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Thirteen 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE MONTH OF 193, 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 193 , AND THE 12 MONTH PERIOD ENDING 193_, WITH UNIT COST DATA 
Curreat % of total Per $100M of Calendar year % of totar Per $100M of 12 month period $ of total Per $100. of 
INCOME: month income average deposita to date income average deposits to date income average deposits 
SOPTVICES, cc 
Exchange and collection fees,. 
Trust department, 
EXPENSES: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Salaries, 
Other expenses, 
Total expenses,............ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS,....... $ 3 $ 
OTHER INCOME 
Net income, “American Building” 
NET OPERATING PROFIT,......... $ $ $ 
AVERASE DEPOSITS,............. $ $ 
COST STATEMENT - 19 2 _ 
| ANNUAL GROSS _ INCOME INTEREST PAID ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE "AL EXPENSE —OPZRATING PROFIT 
AVERAGE Amount te nm Rate Amount t. Rate te Rate 
sets: 
Cash in banks | 
Loans 
Bonds and securities 
jank building 4 equipment 
Other resl estate 
FUNDS : 
Deposits; 
Commercial personal checkin, 
avings 
Time certificates 
Christmas savings 
Postal savings 
Due to banks 
\Pederal Reserve - deferred 
Cheeks outstanding 
Total deposits 
Notes payable 
Circulation 
Total liabilities | 
(Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided profits 
+ 
SERVICE DEPARTWENTS: i 
Deposit department | | 
|Rollection department | 
Foreign exchange 
Service charges, etc. 
a 
= = 
| TOTALS | | 
i 
problems. As the department store fo his own institution. He will realize 


manager knows his losses on “‘loss- 
leaders” as well as his profits on the 
most profitable departments, so the 
banker must be in a position to 
identify the classes of business that 
are conducted without profit and 

Athose classes that are on the border 
‘line between profit and loss. 

After making and studying state- 
ments of this kind, the operating man 
in a bank is going to begin to do his 
own thinking about cost accounting 
and I suspect that he will become more 
critical of some of the suggested 
theories. He will search out the next 
logical step in cost analysis as applied 


that cost factors in themselves are 
fairly well fixed but that they are 
variable in their relation to deposits. 
He will see the fallacy of using less than 
a twelve months’ cycle of time for 
analysis purposes and he will realize 
that his business must be analyzed as 
a whole before any departmental 
analysis is attempted. He will question 
the equity and fairness of service 
charges that are not based on current 
data taken from competent accounting 
records, and he will not use for his own 
bank an item cost suggested by some 
other institution. Finally, he will pre- 
pare a cost statement of his business as 


an entirety that will serve as a starting 
point for more detailed analysis along 
any number of lines, and the cost 
statement itself will help to define 
policies —new business, operation, ac- 
count analysis and service charge. 


"THE second form reproduced here 

outlines such a statement. Filling 
the blank spaces with figures is another 
story altogether, for attached to the 
statement from which this outline was 
taken are some twenty-five work sheets 
allocating and distributing the various 
items of income and expense in full 
detail. . 

But the value of the results of the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

fe hina’s new $3,000,000 Mint, said to be the world’s largest, in Shanghai. Designed by 

Clifford Hewitt, mint expert of the United States Government, it is an exact reproduction 

“" of the United States Treasury in a portion of the front. Machinery was imported from 
the United States 


Elected president of the National Association of 

Mutual Savings Banks—Thomas F. Wallace, 

president of the Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank in Minneapolis 


: The lobby of the Bank of Michigan office of the Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit 
a showing the mezzanine which extends around four sides, and the new low type of 
tellers’ counters 


© EWING GALLOWAY 
en A corner of the Bank of England eheengmeuinns to 
‘ show the colonnade copied from the Temple of 
Sybil at Tivoli, ancient town near Rome 


© KEYSTONE 
An artistic perspective, through the trees, of the beautiful Citizens and Southern Bank 
in Savannah 


The Northwestern Bank Deity in Minneapolis, 

recently completed at a cost of $6,000,000. The 

banking room is in the United States— 
eet 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

terfeiters’ outfit seized in Brooklyn, capable of ‘‘making money” at the rate of 
$50,000 an hour. The haul included the ‘‘mob”’ of three men who operated the 
plant and a million dollars worth of the imitation currency they had turned out 


KEYSTONE 


he Corinthian architecture of the Royal 
Exchange, in Glasgow, Scotland, is an admired 
example of the work of David Hamilton (1768- 
1843), a native of Glasgow 
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Savings 


Bank 


Life Insurance 


Twenty-one Years of 
“Cash and Carry” Life ‘= 
Policies Under the 
Massachusetts Plan 


Louis D. Brandeis, then practicing 

law in Boston, the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1907 enacted a measure 
that, although unique and unprece- 
dented in the history of American 
banking and insurance, was far-reach- 
ing and significant in its consequences. 
The effect of the Act, named the Sav- 
.ings Bank Insurance Law, was to 
authorize savings banks to establish 
insurance departments for the issuance 
of life insurance and old age annuity 
policies. 

Essentially, the motivating purpose 
of the sponsors of the bill was thereby 
to enable the small wage earner to 
obtain low cost insurance. It was 
planned to reduce operating expenses 
to a minimum by centralizing the 
machinery of control and by shifting 
part of the burden of maintenance 
from the savings bank insurance de- 
partments to the coffers of the Com- 
monwealth. As to the manner of 
selling insurance, solicitation was pro- 
hibited and “over-the-counter” mar- 
keting was to be the principal means 
employed, with the proposed economy 
in cost constituting the sales appeal. 

For many months preceding the 
passage of the law, Beacon Hill wit- 
nessed a bitter fight between the 
adherents and the opponents of the 
plan. While facts and figures were 
marshalled to persuade the legislators 
against favoring the bill, popular 
opinion was swayed in its favor 
through the activities of the Savings 
Insurance League which then came 
into existence and acquired a member- 
ship of many thousands. 

The league was aided in its vigorous 
public campaign by a number of large 
manufacturers and other employers of 
labor who saw in the measure a 
potential means for aiding their 
workers. This interest was largely 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS EXPERIENCE IN SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


(Statement to October 31, 1929) 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
eserve . 


TOTAL 


Special Guaranty Funds ....... 130, 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
Death Claims Paid 
Matured Endowments paid 
Annuity Payments 
Surrender Values Paid 
Dividends paid to Policyholders. . . 
(Total Payments to Policyholders 
$6,168,559 92) 
Special Funds retired. ... 2 
8 


LEDGER ASSETS OCTOBER 31, 1920 


nterest Due and Accrue 
Premium Deferred and Uncollected .. . 
Value of Securities over Book ye, . 
Unification of Mortality . . e 


Reserve for Unpaid Death Claims 

Apportioned for Dividends to Policyholders 
Dividends Left to Accumulate 
Unification of Mortality 
Other Liabilities 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS & LIABILITIES - 
eneral Insurance Guaranty & surplus in 
banks over all liabilities . . 


93.275 94 
307,977 05 
144,718 92 
16'934 22 
35,257 00 
06 
19,107 59 
16,934 22 
89,075,805 
38 72 
atte $9,074,805 35 $9,074,505 35 


DISBURSEWENTS 


7 
3,124, 


2,000 90 
2302 24 
&,511,899 22 


$15,670,761 3€ 


$15,670,761 38 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
8,511,899 22 


By S. B. Ackerman 


Associate Professor of Insurance, 
New York University 


stimulated by the fact that the insur- 
ance affected by the law was the in- 
dustrial insurance that serves mainly 
to provide funds to meet the wage 
earner’s heavy expenses of the last 
illness and the cost of burial. The 
policies are usually only for a few 
hundred dollars. Although insurance 
companies collect the premiums in small 
weekly payments from door to door, it 
was proposed under the Savings Bank 
Insurance Law to avoid this expense 
by substituting a different arrange- 
ment. 


NDER the savings bank insurance 

department system, unless the in- 
surance is combined with a weekly or 
monthly payment thrift plan, premi- 
ums are made payable annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly. They 
may be paid by means of a deduction 
from the insured’s salary, his savings 
account or by direct payment to the 
savings bank insurance department or 
to any of the 114 member banks in the 
system. Fourteen of the banks main- 
tain insurance departments. The re- 
maining hundred act as agencies to 
receive applications and premium pay- 
ments for those banks authorized to 
do an insurance business. 

Even when the measure was passed, 
however, the banks were rather re- 
luctant to take advantage of the new 
system. Not until June 22, 1908, 
more than a year after the law went 
into effect, did a savings bank apply 
for authority to operate an insurance 
department. This bank, the Whitman 
Savings Bank, of Whitman, Mass., was 
followed shortly after by the People’s 


Saving Bank of Brockton. The en- 
trance of the latter bank into the field 
was brought about through the efforts 
of former governor W. L. Douglas, 
president of the bank and prominent 
shoe manufacturer of Brockton. 

Since the law prohibited the savings 
bank insurance departments from so- 
liciting insurance, indirect means were 
found to aid the pioneer banks. Nu- 
merous manufacturing concerns, de- 
partment stores and other parties 
acted voluntarily as agents to sponsor 
the plan and to receive applications 
and premiums. A number of prominent 
manufacturers, interested in the enter- 
prise, employed, at their own expense, 
experienced canvassers to press the 
work of soliciting insurance for the 
two savings bank insurance depart- 
ments. Attractive circulars illustrat- 
ing the benefits of savings bank 
insurance were inserted in the pay 
envelopes week after week. At noon 
hours, employees were called together 
for meetings at which addresses were 
made on the subject of savings, with 
emphasis on savings bank insurance. 
Labor unions aided the movement by 
adopting the plan as part of their plat- 
forms. Civic workers were trained in 
the fundamentals of life insurance and 
grasped every opportunity to explain 
the advantages of the new law. 

From these beginnings has grown a 
system that now has to its credit more 
than $74,000,000 of insurance in force, 
representing about 85,000 policies, not 
including a great number of annuity 
contracts. Up to March 15, 1930, the 
premiums received from policyholders 
during the entire period of more than 
twenty-one years of practical operation 
have amounted to $14,065,675. The 
income realized from invested funds 
has been $2,358,000. Policyholders 


have received dividends to the sum of 
$3,840,000. The beneficiaries named in 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


Matured 

Premium | Number Amount of Reserve Endow- Total 

Year Income of Insurance on ments & Paid Admitted 
Received | Poli- in Annui- Death Policy- Assets 
cies in Force ties Claims holders 
Force Paid 

1908, 1 Bank $368 21 282 $114,953 00 - 26,048 91 
1909, 2 Banks 25,377 29] 2,521 992,761 00 $891 00 $500 00 $878 06 62,137 17 
1910, 2 Banks 58,690 3,318 14387 4363 4,427 00 3,622 00 Hatt} 86 130,516 97 
1911; Banks 76,348 92 3+063 1,956,038 00 245 00 3,638 00 12,145 74 223,130 &3 
1912, Banks 102,832 27 »65e 2,528,809 00 11,263 00 6.523 ice) 21,877 67 333736 51 
1913, 4 Panks| 124,205 08] 8,054 3+350,806 20,433 00] 10,679 00 28,796 99 70.828 89 
1914, 4% Banks} 139,757 3 9,439 £°2 6,778 00 26,540 00 9,706 36 23°32 32 2,900 68 
1915, Banks 164,053 9 10,692 »a41,2 00 33,903 00 12,477 01 56,7 27 »750 00 
1916, 4 Banks} 212,885 24] 14,030 | 6,041,7 0 8,597 00] 27,984 73,458 28 779,071 74 
1917, 4 Banks 261,562 27 | 17,850 | 8,161,144 00 6,341 00 24385 5 72,8790 00 990,844 55 
1918, 4 Banks} 317,475 73 | 20,925 | 9,811,259 00 53,075 00 38:33 20 132,243 51] 1,202,937 52 
1919, 4 Banks £32 28,148 | 12,373,090 00 8,742 00] 97,100 91 176,331 81] 1,418,642 71 
1920, 4 Banks 24,901 24 | 30,834 [15,050,271 00 1,402 00] 93,7}0 99 197,214 28] 1,703,858 19 
1921, 4 Banks} 463,792 59 | 31,705 |16,670,103 00 61,317 00] 57,712 00 212,635 56] 2,000,393 19 
1922, 4 Banks 553,006 99 Poe $7 | 20,020,294 00 71,418 00] 682,553 4y 281,080 16} 2,348,945 70 
1923, 6 Banks 714,773 56 | 41,283 | 25,677, 730 00 89,536 00 212,38) 4o 47,569 96 24653 4603 o4 
1924, 7 Banks} 898,747 79 | 45,892 |31,759,883 00 »780 141,236 47 37,662 33 pes 993 2 
1925, Banks/1,1 26] 07 | 50,953 $,105,250 00 191,907 00 167.678 062 98 »246,265 3 
1926, 10 Banks} 1,365,726 35 23° 3,293,286 00 292,007 00] 199,964 44,507 63 94 
1927, 10 Banks} 1,583,746 25 | 61,543 [49,171,745 00] 481,296 00] 238,213 40] 770,873 45] 6,221,049 09 
1928, 10 Banks| 1,899,176 70,212 »836,763 00} 721,400 00] 223,990 37! 649,359 70 7.579.708 72 
1929, 10 Banks] 2,369,176 34 | 81,440 | 67,588,398 00] 1,101,943 00] 495,977 98| 1,304,982 34] 9,074,805 35 

160 87 72 188,559 92 


Since October, 1929, four additional savings banks have established insurance departments. 


policies have been paid $1,980,327 on 
death claims. In addition, the amount 
of $1,069,238 has been paid in cash 
values and matured endowments to 
policyholders. At the present time, in 
excess of eight million dollars is held 
for the benefit of policyholders in the 
form of a legal reserve and surplus 
funds. 

Of all the savings banks in Mas- 
sachusetts, however, only the following 
fourteen maintain insurance depart- 
ments, organized in the order named: 


Whitman Savings Bank, Whitman, Mass. 
Peoples Saving Bank, Brockton, Mass. 


Berkshire County Savings Bank, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


City Savings Bank of Pittsfield, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Lynn Institution for Saving, Lynn, Mass. 


North Adams Savings Bank, North Adams, 
Mass. 


Savings Bank, Cambridge, 


ass. 

Massachusetts Savings Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

Waltham Savings Bank, Waltham, Mass. 


Lowell Institution for Savings, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, Boston, 


ass. 

Grove Hall Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Savings Bank, Cambridge, 
ass. 


The Massachusetts law does not 
place any savings bank under obliga- 
tion to establish an insurance depart- 
ment. Neither is there any intention 
in any way to identify the assets of the 
insurance department with the assets 
of the savings department. It is 
specifically provided, by a clause in- 
corporated in the policy contract form, 
that only the assets of the insurance 
department of the issuing bank and the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund are 
liable for any obligations incurred by 
the bank on account of such contract. 
The assets of the savings bank are ex- 
cluded from liability for any such obli- 
gations. In fact, expenses pertaining 


to the conduct of both the savings de- 
partment and the insurance depart- 
ment of a bank are pro-rated equitably 
between them. 

For all purposes the insurance de- 
partment of a savings bank is an insur- 
ance company transacting business 
along the same lines and also being re- 
quired to establish reserves on the same 
basis as any legal reserve life insurance 
company doing business in the state. 
As to the policyholder, he is under no 
obligation to carry a deposit account 
in the savings department of the bank 
in which he is insured. He is only 
extended the privilege of arranging to 
have his insurance premiums deducted 
from his savings bank account if he 
has one, as the premiums fall due. 


ANY savings bank, upon complying 

with the conditions to be discussed, 
may establish an insurance depart- 
ment. Primarily, the consent of the 
board of trustees of the bank is re- 
quired. Application must then be 
made to the Commissioner of Banks 
and the Commissioner of Insurance, 
who act jointly in these matters. If 
the Commissioner of Banks, after a 
thorough examination of the applicant 
bank, finds that its financial condition 
warrants the formation of an insurance 
department, the savings bank must 
then provide the following: 

(a) A special expense guaranty fund 
of not less than $5,000 and (b) either 
a special insurance guaranty fund of 
not less than $20,000 or a Guaranty 
Contract. 

Under ordinary circumstances these 
funds are advanced by the trustees of 
the bank. Interest at the average rate 
paid to savings bank depositors are 
paid on the funds which may be repaid 
to the savings banks as soon as there 
is a sufficient surplus on hand in the 
insurance department to warrant such 
a refund. Essentially, the establish- 
ment of these funds is to reassure de- 
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positors in the savings departments 
that their savings are not in any 
manner to be affected by the entrance 
of the bank into the field of insurance. 

Instead of being required to post a 
special insurance guaranty fund of not 
less than $20,000, the alternative of a 
Guaranty Contract may be obtained 
by the savings bank from a fund 
created by statute and known as the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund. 
The issuance of the contract depends, 
fundamentally, upon whether this fund 
has a sufficient balance for this pur- 
pose. If the balance is satisfactory, the 
trustees of the General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund will “enter into a contract 
with any savings bank desiring to 
establish an insurance department to 
guarantee all the risks of such bank 
until such time as it shall have a sur- 
plus of not less than $20,000 nor less 
than 10 per cent of the aggregate in- 
surance reserve.” 

Through the contribution by the 
banks maintaining insurance depart- 
ments of 4 per cent of all premiums 
received by them, this General Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund has been accumu- 
lated. It acts as a protection to 
policyholders and aims to prevent any 
impairment of the insurance reserves 
of the various insurance departments. 
Within the intention of the Savings 
Bank Insurance Law, the premium 
contributions were to be continued 
until the fund should exceed $100,000, 
or 5 per cent of the aggregate outstand- 
ing insurance reserve, whichever is 
greater. Several years ago the assess- 
ments were discontinued. Since the 
system was first organized twenty-one 
years ago, the fund has not been drawn 
against by any of the member banks. 
In 1922 the General Insurance Guar- 
anty Fund commenced issuing guaranty 
contracts without charge. 

Provision is also made by the Act for 
the accumulation of a surplus from the 
net profits realized by the banks as 
earnings of their insurance depart- 
ments. Annually, every bank is re- 
quired to set aside an amount of not 
less than 20 nor more than 75 per cent 
of the net profits until the fund so 
amassed equals 10 per cent of its net 
insurance reserve, or the amount of its 
special insurance guaranty fund, which- 
ever is the greater. Thereafter each 
bank may add in any year to its 
surplus fund not more than 15 per 
cent of the net profits, provided that 
no bank shall so add to its surplus fund 
if it equals 10 per cent of the bank’s net 
insurance reserve. The surplus fund 
is used to meet losses in the insurance 
department of the particular bank 
whether from unexpectedly great mor- 
tality, depreciation in its securities, or 
otherwise. Another purpose of the 


fund is to maintain a stable dividend 
scale. It is provided that the balance 
of the net profits of each year shall 
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(Continued on page 55) 


to obtain 


an individual policy on the straight 


Since most 
k effected by the 


for any resi- 


Massachustts or for one regu- 


the work of the 


“instructors” has proved to be very 


$1000 INSURANCE 
Tus 


under this savings 
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At present a substantial 


amount of the insurance sold results 
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from their efforts, particularly in the 
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Prior to the arrival of an 


instructor at a factory, or other in- 


ployed in the state 
During the two years ended 
October 31, 1929, the premiums re- 


possible, 
bank insurance system 


gH S8882 £29522 


If one has no dependents and desires 
economic independence during old age, 
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life plan, the limited payment life 
plan, the endowment plan, and also on 
latter, and it may also be had on the 
cash refund plan, or without cash re- 
ceived on account of annuity contracts 
amounted to $677,740. This sum repre- 
total premium income during the two 
the deferred annuity is available. The 
contract provides that if the annuitant 
should die before reaching the age at 
which he would be entitled to an an- 
nuity, the bank will pay to his estate 
the amount of his deposits (on an 
annual basis), plus interest at the rate 


sents approximately 16 per cent of the 
years. 


single premium payment covers the 


deferred annuities, joint survivorship 


the five year term plan. There are also 
annuities and immediate annuities. 


is 
larly em 
fund. 


dustrial plant, the groundwork for his 
visit is laid and the workers are placed 
in a receptiveframe of mind through 
the use of posters and circulars. 


instructors is done among wage earners, 
the co-operation of employers is es- 


the plan that the savings bank insur- 
ance idea would sell itself due to its 


attractive features, 
field of group insurance. 
of the propaganda wor 
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Their 


function is to travel about the various 
industrial centers, giving addresses be- 


are thinking of 


if you are interested 


Poster merchandising 
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genes 


Although the banks are strictly pro- 
hibited from soliciting insurance, the 
While it was expected at the outset of 


FOR ALL RESIDENTS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
determine and prepare tables showing Savings Bank Insurance Department 


A Representative of MASSACHUSETTS 
SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


will be at the Factory 
of “instructors”? whose salaries and 


taking out a policy—this is an opportunity for you 

to learn about this system which is providing the 
does considerable educational work 
and actual selling of insurance for the 
member banks through the activities 
fore different groups, distributing in- 
surance information and, most im- 
portant, selling insurance. 


BEST INSURANCE at LOWEST COST 


POLICIES ARE NOW ISSUED AT ALL AGES FROM ONE TO SEVENTY YEARS 


expenses are paid by the state. 


If you want information ox 


Speak to your foreman or to 


the banks whether to accept or reject 
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a risk. 


ining physicians, of whom there are 
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1930, the dividends apportioned by 
the various insurance departments to 
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y Commis- 
important duties of the State Actuary 


While the 


Commissioner of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance is designated by the gover- 


equitably 
nor from among the seven trustees and 
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prepare the table of premium rates; 


prepare standard 
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ar head of the system, the 


actual executive is the Deputy Com- 
missioner, selected with the approval 


to 


be 


paid 
$650,000. 


Ihe state control of the system is 
centralized in a corporate body known 
as the General Insurance Guaranty 

sioner are the State Actuary and 

The State Medical Director, subject 

to the control and supervision of the 


ERVING with the Deput 


the rules governing the acceptability 


the loan value of policies and the re- 
insurance rates; make an annual valu- 
Commissioner of Insurance, establishes 
of applicants; appoints the local exam- 


dividends it would be safe for them to 


and advise the various banks as to 
pay. 


of the governor and the Council by 
ation of the policy contracts in force 


the trustees. 
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Fund and managed by seven trustees 
appointed by the governor. 

years, one retiring each year. 
trustees of savings banks. 

the State Medical Director who are 
appointed in like manner. 
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insurance departments 
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SANTA CLAUS 


The Free Services 
—and How to Decide 
Whether or Not a 
Charge is Justified 


By E. A. Leffingwell 


Cashier, L. C. Hyde & Brittan Bank, Beloit, Wis. 


AMLET, groaning “to be or not 
H to be,” had nothing on the 
present-day country banker, who 
is wearing out pencils on the expense 
account and wavering between ‘“‘to 
charge” and “‘not to charge.” Hamlet 
had only family troubles on his mind 
which he might have had the delicacy 
to keep to himself, but the small town 
banker has on his mind not only his 
bank’s prosperity but his clients’ wel- 
fare and good will besides, and he isn’t 
allowed to keep his troubles to himself. 
Everybody is airing them for him. 

It is said that John Doe or Richard 
Roe, or some one of those anonymous 
persons, went into his bank one morn- 
ing a day or so after the County 
Bankers Association had come out of a 
huddle at the county seat. 

“Morning, John,” spoke the 
cashier, looking like a small boy who 
has been up to mischief. 

“Morning, Henry,” piped John 
cheerily as he went on to the teller’s 
wicket and shoved in three small 
checks on out-of-town banks. 

“Pll take the cash on those, please,” 
and the teller, scanning them briefly, 
counted out the money —thirty cents 
short. 

“Have to take out ten cents apiece 
exchange now on all out-of-town 
checks,” he explained, glibly, knowing 
a cashier would have to stand the 
gaff. 

“Well —uh —something new, ain’t it? 
I never had that done to me before.” 
On being assured that not only was it 
something new but something very 
nifty in modern banking practice, be- 
wildered John went on to the combina- 


tion bookkeeper and vault custodian 
and got out his safety deposit box to 
clip a couple of coupons from his small 
nest egg of bonds. 

Bringing them to the window he 
said: “Gimme a Chicago draft to the 
Jenkins Nursery for twelve dollars and 
cash for the rest.” 

The draft was duly drawn and the 
cash returned, again thirty cents short. 
“Now what’s the idea?’ demanded 
John. 

“Well, you see, we’re charging ten 
cents apiece for handling the coupons 
and ten cents for the draft,’ came the 
explanation. 

John digested that for a few seconds, 
then turned to the lobby fountain, 
took a drink of water and laid a nickel 
on the cashier’s desk. “For the drink,” 
he said softly as he walked out. 


AYBE this story is old by now but 

it illustrates possible public reaction 
to the latest development in country 
banking, an attempt to cure an evil of 
long standing —an evil brought on by 
the bankers themselves. 

For years they have outdone one 
another in promising and performing 
free services in ever-growing variety 
and degree of ridiculousness in their 
efforts to get or keep business from 
competitors. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in advertising to educate the 
public to expect and demand them. 
Brains have been unmercifully cud- 
geled to bring forth new stunts for 
banks to put on free for everybody. 

Until the last few years it has been 
possible, in a surprising number of 
cases, to carry on this sort of phi- 
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lanthropy and still keep the stock- 
holders reasonably happy, but of late 
the spread between income and ex- 
pense has been shrinking like a woolen 
shirt. These very services, so freely 
given, have pushed up the cost of 
operations year by year. Stationary 
or declining interest rates together with 
the abandonment of sources of income 
formerly enjoyed, have tended to push 
down earnings. The ultimate result is 
geometrically inescapable. Converging 
lines, continued far enough, will cross 
and diverge. Try it with pencil and 
paper. 

Rather belatedly, bankers have 
wakened to the situation. County and 
state associations are dinning it into 
their ears, and now there is a revulsion 
of feeling on the subject of free service. 
There is a deal of skull practice being 
done on the possibilities, not only of 
curtailing generosity, but of recaptur- 
ing sources of income so wantonly cast 
aside in the “‘hey-hey” days, gone by. 

Having pre-empted the woman’s 
privilege by making an abrupt about- 
face, bankers must be careful not to go 
too far and too fast in the other direc- 
tion. Competition for the public’s 
money is many times as intensive as it 
was a generation ago. Then only other 
banks were serious competitors but 
now building and loan associations, 
public utilities companies and sellers 
of so-called luxury goods on the time 
payment plan are fighting like tigers 
for the customer’s dollar. So long as 
banks compete for deposits they must 
be careful not to disgust and antagonize 
their clientele by charging so many 
petty fees as virtually to penalize their 
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customers for doing business with 
them. Of course, if and when the 
banking business comes to be con- 
ducted on the same basis as the tele- 
phone business, there will be no point 
to a discussion like this, for there will 
be one source of banking service and 
anyone who wants it will pay whatever 
is charged for each transaction or do 
without. The subject is considered 
here, however, in the light of things as 
they are. 

To get at a basis for deciding when 
to charge and when not, look into the 
nature of a bank. It has some of the 
characteristics of a merchandising busi- 
ness and some of the aspects of a pro- 
fession. It is a profession to the extent 
that it is a personal service corporation 
and stands in a position of trust similar 
to that of a lawyer or a doctor. If it 
were strictly a profession, however, it 
would not bother with the responsi- 
bility of taking deposits but would 
simply bring borrower and lender to- 
gether to their mutual benefit and 
exact a fee therefor. 

It is a business to the extent that it 
buys and sells a hypothetical 
commodity —the use of money 
(credit). There is this dif- 
ference between a bank and a 
merchant: whereas a merchant 
buys in a free market and sells 
-in a competitive one, a bank 
buys in a competitive market 
and sells in practically a free 
market. That part of the 
expense account which repre- 
sents the cost of handling de- 
posits may be said to be the 
“cost of goods purchased.” 
That part which represents 
the cost of loaning those de- 
posits may be called the “‘cost 
of doing business.” That part 
which covers the expense of 
other banking functions might 
be considered the cost of 
rendering professional service. 


ERTAIN services contrib- 

ute directly to the creating 
or increasing of deposits and 
are chargeable to the “‘cost of 
goods purchased.” Certain 
others are strictly of accom- 
modation character, not con- 
tributing to an increase of 
deposits, and therefore are 
chargeable to the recipient of 
the benefit as fees for pro- 
fessional services. Isn’t that 
a line of cleavage between 
justifiable and unjustifiable 
service charges? To be sure, 
when deposit-producing serv- 
ices are too costly in propor- 
tion to the deposit produced, 
the price paid for the “‘goods” 
is too high and the procedure 
is obvious. 

To crystallize his thought 


on this subject let the banker apply 
this rule to some of the common bank- 
ing functions and see how many can 
produce revenue. 

The issuing of cashiers checks has 
been the subject of argument as to 
whether it is the creating of deposits or 
the selling of exchange. These instru- 
ments are frequently bought by the 
customer solely as exchange, but the 
daily balance in cashiers checks ac- 
count appears in the bank’s statement 
as a deposit. Counting them as de- 
posits, they should not be charged for. 
As exchange, they are not usually 
acceptable at distant points, so it 
would seem sensible to issue them with- 
out cost for local use and make the cus- 
tomer buy drafts for out-of-town re- 
mittances. 


"THE theory that customers should 

be charged for float doesn’t square 
with the rule, except in the case of non- 
depositors. When out-of-town items 


are sent to correspondents, they usually 
immediately and _ col- 
Only interest on 


are credited 
lected without cost. 
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daily balances is affected, the interest 
on specific items being withheld for a 
sufficient number of days to cover the 
interim of collection. It is easy to 
recognize individual cases in which it 
is wise to consider deposit of such 
items as uncollected funds and hold up 
withdrawals accordingly. When in- 
terest is paid on daily balances it is 
just horse sense to take from the cus- 
tomer’s interest balance the same de- 
duction as is taken by the corre- 
spondent from the bank’s balance. 
Should it be considered expedient to 
pay cash over the counter to a non- 
depositor for a sizable item of this 
class, the transaction can be charged 
for as a professional service. 

Coupons, when deposited, should, 
according to the rule, be collected with- 
out charge. It is true they are some- 
what costly to collect, but they are 
much more apt to be a source of 
regular deposits than they are to be 
cashed. Nearly always they are turned 
in by the thrifty, substantial customers 
whose accounts are worth having. 
When presented by non-depositors, 
they can be cashed as a pro- 
fessional service, for a fee. 

Obviously, issuing drafts 
does not increase deposits — 
rather, it usually diminishes 
them. The benefit is entirely 
to the purchaser at consider- 
able cost to the bank. The 
owner of a checking account 
has provided for him the 
means of transferring funds 
quickly and conveniently. If 
he insists on the additional 
advantages of drafts, he is 
getting professional service 
and should pay a fee for it the 
same as a non-depositor. 

Sales of foreign exchange 
and travelers checks certainly 
do not increase deposits. 
These services are costly to 
the bank and valuable to the 
customer. It is difficult to 
see why an adequate charge 
for them should not be made 
to depositor and non-depositor 
alike. 

Checks creating or increas- 
ing overdrafts and checks re- 
turned for insufficient funds 
contribute nothing to the bank 
but a lot of extra work and 
worry. Any fee within reason 
that can be charged per item 
on such instruments is justi- 
fied. No large dividends could 
be paid from the proceeds of 
these charges but they would 
tend to cut down one of the 
worst nuisances in the bank- 
ing business. 

Collecting monthly pay- 
ments on land contracts and 
various time-payment paper 
for customers involves much 
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time, careful records and much compu- 
tation. Their contribution to deposits 
is not commensurate and the handling 
of them is not part of the implied con- 
tract between depositor and bank. 
Clients are getting their money’s worth 
when they pay fifteen or twenty-five 
cents per item for their collection, and 
the bank can cheerfully give better 
service on that basis. In this connec- 
tion it should be observed that a bank 
collecting 300 to 700 monthly phone 
rentals for a farm telephone company 
without charge is competing with 
Santa Claus. 

The flat-rate minimum balance serv- 
ice charge on small checking accounts 
is so well established that there is only 
one comment to be made on it. Most 
banks were too timid when they 
started this practice and put the mini- 
mum requirement and the monthly fee 
too low. Making the charge more 
nearly adequate would not only act as 
a blood transfusion to the profits 
accounts but would tend to restore the 
prestige that once attached to the 
ownership of a checking account. 

Many bankers are thinking of apply- 
ing some sort of regulations to chain 
store accounts. It will be well to keep 
in mind that no matter how much 
local feeling there is against these 
enterprises, they are lawful businesses, 
usually providing high grade merchan- 
dising service. Being the result of a 
definite economic development, they 


are here to stay. It is true they are not 
civic builders, the amount of perma- 
nent wealth they turn back into the 
community being reduced to a mini- 
mum, but this condition is the result, 
not of a deep-laid plot, but of the 
methods of doing business they have 
to use. A study of balances, activity 
and float, and special service involved 
is a necessary preliminary to deciding 
what to do about these accounts. 


METHODS of depositing and with- 

drawing funds are nearly as many 
and varied as the number of chains 
themselves. Out of nine such accounts 
in one bank, no two used the same 
method. One account, with an average 
balance of some $2,000, had about 
twelve deposits a day and an equal 
number of withdrawals. The deposits 
were two-thirds cash and one-third 
small checks, many of which came back 
N.S.F. Withdrawal checks were trans- 
fer vouchers made out and mailed to 
the home office the same day the de- 
posits were made. They were immedi- 
ately started back through the home 
office bank as cash items, no more than 
four days elapsing before they were 
charged up as checks. Thus the bal- 


ance consisted of nothing but float. 
This is true of many accounts in this 
class of business. 

It is suggested that a service charge 
be imposed each month in which the 
balance falls below a minimum, say 
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$500 or $1,000, and that, in any event, 
a charge of ten, fifteen, or twenty-five 
cents be made for each transfer check 
in excess of five per month. Any 
checks paying local bills are exempted 
as part of the normal course of business 
in any checking account. 

The principle should be, not to try 
to penalize these institutions for being 
chains, but to try to get them to use 
their banks as real depositories rather 
than free transfer agents. 

Probably a score of other banking 
functions which might be charged for, 
will come to the mind of the officer who 
begins to dig into the free service ques- 
tion. Whatever they may be, it will be 
well to avoid the haphazard and try to 
collect justifiable fees according to a 
sensible plan. 

To summarize, it is contended here 
that there are certain services, which, 
by the very nature of the implied con- 
tract between bank and depositor, are 
a part of the compensation due the de- 
positor for the use of his money, and 
as such should not be charged for. 
There are certain other services which 
are not implied as part of that contract, 
which are costly to the bank, valuable 
to the client, and, as professional serv- 
ices, are properly chargeable to the 
customer. 

To put too many in the first class, 
overloads the expense account and 
weakens the bank. To include too 
many in the second class, antagonizes 
customer good will and may get the 
mind of Mr. John Public (as well as 
the peanut politician) in the same ugly 
frame toward banks as it used to be 
toward the railroads. 
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At the extreme right is Barclays Bank— where 

many an American taps his letter of credit, for all 

around this district are the leading steamship 
and travel agencies 


HY had I, a bank cashier, made 

V \ up my mind to leave a pleasant 

desk and a comfortable veranda, 

where I can go barefoot and eat straw- 

berries out of the naked hand, for a 

ship that might turn upside down at 
the wink of God? 

Maybe it was my ash pile: You'd be 
immensely amused at Pike’s Peak if 
you could see my ash pile. But, no, it 
wasn’t the thought of the past winter; 
it was something more mysterious, 
something more ominous. Wasn’t I 
staying on the old job too long? The 
emotions are the winds that fill your 
ship’s sails and mine. To be sure, they 
sometimes submerge the ship, but 
without them the ship could not sail. 

A bank job is a confining thing. The 
first thing you know, you’ve stayed at 
home so long the thought of more than 
two weeks from the desk frightens you. 
Is that not dangerous? To fly from joy 
appears to me the worst insult that one 
can offer to nature. 

What would you say at a month off? 
Worse than that . . Europe! You 
won’t? Hush! you’re coming with me. 
You’re going to get the old bank all 
wound up for a month; all the recon- 
ciliations with your correspondents you 
think no one else can do. Don’t scowl 
and wave your hands. But come 
quickly . . we must make our will, 
get vaccinated, have our teeth filled, 
speak softly to the cemetery warden, 
get our passport and a pair of blue 
glasses to get past the old familiar desk 
without a tear. 

The Grand Tour! You'll love the 
get-away. Not counting the wall-eyed 
pike likeness of your passport picture, 
one of the first bob cats you'll have to 
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Innocent Abroad 


“Us Banking Fellers” 
Make the Grand Tour 
—Vicariously, With 
a Fellow Craftsman 


cBy Fred Copeland 


Cashier, Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


spear the instant it is learned you 
are sailing for Europe is a long 
line of “friends” who will look at 
you with a superior smile and say: 
“Suppose you'll be sea sick?” Why 
do they smile so_ superciliously? 
None of ’em have been on salt water 
for as much as twelve hours, but you’d 
think they came over with Columbus. 

Here and now for the first time in the 
English tongue the mysteries of sea- 
sickness are to be bared to the knee. 
God will let you grow a pair of sea legs 
if you don’t harken to humans. When 
a great express liner gets clear of the 
hubbub of New York and turns loose 
her four big screws, there is bound to 
be something of a boost that is un- 
common on land. I acquired this 
knowledge the first evening only two 
hours out when I went down to dinner. 
Each step of the stairs seemed nine 
feet further down than where I thought 
to place my foot. Then gently the 
world turned inside out and I was 
walking down stairs like a grasshopper 
with my lower antennae joints working 
high over my back. After dinner | 
went out to see the holes we were 
sliding into. There were none. It was 
merely the officially called ‘‘swelling 
sea’ and the powerful bounding shove 
of the ship. In twenty-four hours I 
was as dizzy as a prairie owl. Now a 
great many M. D’s. have explained to 
me that you must stay out on deck in 
the wild salt air to adjust your shift 
lever. My friends, don’t let any 
scientist or layman sell you this idea. 
Go down to your cabin —if you have to 
do it on your wishbone. The bunk is 
the place to tighten your shift lever. 
If you lie there at full length, sea- 
sickness can’t do any thing to you. It 
is over-rated. I’d rather have it than 
a hard headache. And it leaves you as 
suddenly and mysteriously as a piece 
of thistledown. 

The thought of seasickness has kept 
many from the Grand Tour. “I dread 
the crossing,” you'll hear them say. 
Ah, if they knew the joy of standing 


on a deck in mid-Atlantic and watching 
the great ship plow into a smother of 
white caps whose tops are picked off by 
the wind and sifted along the surface 
like drifting snow. And if they could 
walk the deck at night and see the 
great streaming funnels swing under 
the stars. Nothing can bring a man 
quicker to heel. Now that you realize 
you are in mid-Atlantic and that noth- 
ing you can possibly do can help the 
old bank at home, you fall into a frame 
of mind that pays no heed to yesterday 
or tomorrow but lives only for the hour. 
You are thankful that you discovered 
you stayed at the desk too long. You 
can understand now how Pericles got 
so bored with events on land that for 
over thirty years of his reign in Athens 
he did not accept a single invitation to 
sup with his friends save once when his 
nephew was married, and even then he 
did not remain for supper. 


NE day nine flying fish will leap 

into the air and fly like white-vested 
sparrows beside you. Shortly a hack- 
load of gulls will come to you and fall 
into procession over the ship’s wake. 
The captain will wag his head wisely 
and say it is a sign of land, and send 
you a hand bill advising you are going 
to land the day after tomorrow at 
6 a.m. 

Six o’clock! Huh! I had my chin 
wiped, my state trousers hoisted and 
my head run out of my cabin porthole 
at 4. If you’d asked me quickly then 
if I'd ever heard of a bank, I’d have 
looked at you strangely. 

It was darker outside than an owl’s 
stomach. But what was that? Far 
away a light shone for a moment. 
then again and again. L’Europe!. 
no, England — Cornwall. 

Land! after a week at sea it was the 
sensation of the age. Slowly the sky 
flushed as pink as arose. The English 
Channel caught the tint and shot it 
with silver. Yonder pale cliffs looked 
out on the morning, then back of them 
the emerald that is England. Suddenly 
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you miss something —the familiar old 
throb of the engines. How queer to be 
without it after a week, when it never 
missed one beat. A fine old castle is 
perched yonder in the trees. Across 
the roadstead a low, grim fort watches 
you narrowly. Huh, and there are 
some crows. Plymouth Harbor. Just 
over there the Mayflower sailed three 
centuries ago. 

Among other officials who came on 
board from the lighter to examine what 
had come from the New World was a 
young Englishman with a bowler hat 


crown of two shillings and a half is the 
screechy sister in the choir. You'll get 
some the first time you tap your letter 
of credit at a bank. There will be a 
drizzle of silver change come through 
the wicket last and among it two or 
three half crowns. I wish you a 
happy afternoon. 

Every banker from the New World 
can not help but look forward to his 
first sight of the Bank of England, for 
she seems sort of like the original 
incubator of the whole hatch of banks 
and bankers. I was fortunate enough 
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goes in for that sort of thing; the Bank 
of England goes in for relations with 
other banks and the issue of paper 
currency, you know.” 

“Of course,” I nodded, leveling my 
eye and sneaking for the door to the 
room he had spoken of. 

Several clerks darted like trout for 
me when I entered, but I put on an 
Adolphe Menjou eyebrow and paddled 
down-stream. 

An Arabian Knight passed me and I 
threw out the anchor. Many more 
began passing. They were messengers. 
They wore pink tail coats and pink 
plug hats. Believeitornot. . . but 
perhaps you knew this. Anyhow, I 
was pleased. I liked it. I fancied my- 
self in one the first morning in the old 
Ferndale National.* I could hear the 
Ferndale fire horn screech in alarm and 
see the screen door fly open at the 
barber shop as our home firemen flew 
to their helmets. 

Next, an adding machine stopped me, 


In front of the Royal Exchange, one of us bank clerks is crossing the street. Right, a corner 
of the Bank of England which looks out on one of the most famous corners of the world 


worn at just the correct slant. I give 
you my word it was fetching. Here 
was some one who knew how to wear a 
derby. Not too far forward like an 
American, and not too far back like a 
paperhanger’s. I followed him around 
faithfully studying the angle. He 
shifted his wallet from his hip to his 
breast pocket and kept an eye on me. 
You can not rid an Englishman of the 
idea that an American is looking for 
anything but money. 


F you have brought from America 

any little personal worries, they are 
going to leave you now. You are in 
London and English money looks you 
in the face. It will uproot and anni- 
hilate any obstacle that puzzled you 
in the past. You may think because 
you are a banker you are in your 
element with notes and coins. You 
may already know a “hay penny,” a 
florin, a shilling, a red ten shilling note, 
a dark green pound and a big, thin 
white five pound note, but, my friends, 
when you go to work with a half crown 
piece in making change, you may as 
well hang up your coat on a peg, step 
into a doorway and sit down with the 
old scratch pad and pencil. The half 


to see her before the great 
change; they are remodeling 
the interior, you know. Al- 
ready the end across from the 
Royal Exchange is a mass of 
staging. The door man in a 
black tri-cornered hat and 
scarlet soutane with gold braid 
welcomed me with a_ broad 
smile. With brotherly sober- 
ness we walked through a 
short corridor to an inner 
court, open to the air and 
planted with shrubs and 


— 


flowers. The Piccadilly 
Cornet Band which was to ‘Y 


welcome me here, was late, 
so I had a bit of time to look about. 

“Can I go inside?” I made out to ask. 

The door man craned his neck 
secretly around. 

“Yes,” he hesitated. ‘‘Go along the 
walk here and enter that door and you 
can come back through the individual 
accounts department.” 

‘“Ain’t most of ’em individual ac- 
counts?” I asked, pricking up my ears. 

“Only a small part. You have to 
have a heavy gilt-edge recommend to 
open an account, and even so you may 
be referred to some other bank that 


or, rather, its chuckle. I realized it 
was chuckling pounds, shillings and 
pence. How curious! Ah, I waited 
with an evil eye for a half crown piece 
to go through. I fancied what would 
happen. A red light would show, a 
bell would ring, someone would blow a 
bugle and all hands would lift their 
hats in respect. And I can tell you I 


*Fred Copeland, the author of this article, is the 
creator of ‘‘Director Clutchbill’ of the ‘Ferndale 
National Bank, Ferndale Village’’-—the hero and scene 
of Copeland’s humorous fiction stories of country bank- 
ing that have appeared in this magazine intermittingly 
for many years. 
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held my hat ready to be the first in 
the salute. It was near lunch time 
and no one dared to chance a half 
crown right then, so I backed out 
onto old Threadneedle Street among 
us bank clerks on the way to lunch. 

Young bank clerks swarmed around 
the corner. They were bare-headed 
and dressed as near alike as a Follies 
chorus. One black coat, one black tie, 
one pair grey striped trousers . 
tradition, you know. But how neat! 
And their voices; so soft, pleasant and 
refined. A heritage a man may really 
long for. 

A charming one of them took time 
out of lunch to lead me to Bow Church 
to hear the bells. You remember the 
old assertion: all are Cockneys who are 
born in the sound of Bow bells. And 
it’s but a step along Cheapside from 
the Bank. 

A bit further along in the maze of 
London, I got lodged in a famous old 
restaurant —“‘Short’s.” And, my 
friends, I have some _ information 
which I obtained here for you when 
you get to London. I want this to be 
strictly private to us bank fellers and 
it comes direct from location. After 
my eye had been brightened by a mug 
of ale, I cast it (m’ eye) around among us 
Londoners. Instantly I was arrested 
by the knife and fork play. Every 
member held his fork in his left hand, 
tines down. And his right held the 
knife. By bringing the two together 
on a morsel, a pinching process was set 
up which was clever. I fell to talking 
with my table mate and he explained 
how the first explorers to America had 
to abandon the English knife and fork 
habit and eat only with the right hand 
holding the fork, tines up. It was to 
allow one hand free to draw a gun. 
This is logical and I believe it. How- 
ever, much as I enjoy drawing a gun, 
I have come to fancy shifting from the 
custom of my American ancestors and 
hark back to the English house because 
there are many dishes, salads and what 
not, that are puzzling with the fork 
alone. Just try the fork for left, knife 
for right and see how you can run 
down and spear a watermelon seed as 
a test; it brings a satisfaction that is at 
first overwhelming. 


ONE thing more before we leave the 
restaurant and you shall be a gen- 
uine Londoner if you don’t open your 
mouth. I counted eighteen hats hang- 
ing on the wall; sixteen were derbies. 
There were two pearl felt hats. One 
of them was mine and I suspect another 
tourist had his eye on the other. 
“How’s this?” I piped earnestly. 
“Here it is the middle of May with a 
hot sun and every one is still wearing 
derbies.” 
“Oh, yes, we wear them always in 
London right through the 
summer.” 


straws?” I whinnied. 


“Or felts?” 
« 


I thought of the young Englishman 
I had seen when I got off the boat. 
There were fifty generations behind the 
perfect slant of that bowler. No 
wonder they know how to put them 
on. But you'll have to go to London 
to see how it is done. I’ve tried it, and 
I can’t show you. And when you get 
it on right, there is a look that goes 


The author—who has donned “our finest pearl 
tie and gray to with 


magnificent in the Gar of the 
in Paris 

with it . . “de rigeur,” the French 

call it. 


After all this, there’s no time now to 
walk across London Bridge, visit the 
Tower, watch the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace or count 
the tulips in Hyde Park. We've got to 
be off to Paris to study banking along 
the famous boulevards. 

But first we must cross the Channel. 
Old seasoned globe-trotters have made 
me believe ancient mariners have to be 
dragged by the ears onto a Channel 
boat, they are so scared. Well, from 
the heights of Dover you can see the 
coast of France. That ought to be a 
help if you’re scared. Even from the 
deck of a Channel boat you can see 
across in a few moments. It’s only an 
hour and a quarter if you can’t see at 
all. And these Channel boats are the 
cleanest, trimmest, fastest boats that 
turn a screw. Moreover, there is a 
chicken dinner and a bottle of sauterne 
awaiting you on that famous train, 
“The Golden Arrow,” which is watch- 
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ing for you with open arms on the pier 
to hustle you to Paris. Seasickness 
won’t do anything to you on the 
Channel because it does not have time. 
Now that we have changed our 
pounds to francs, let’s pass over Notre 
Dame, Versailles, the Left Bank, the 
Louvre, la Opera, and concentrate on 
what every bank man should know — 
the boulevards and any other business 
that may come before the house. 
When you come forth from the silent 
humdrum of your little every-day bank 
tasks to the brilliancy of the Paris 
boulevards, you feel yourself brought 
back into a living universe. There are 
folk from the corners of the earth 
sitting in these open-air cafes, folk of 
shadowy eyes in which a light now 
trembles. That light of the eyes is 
born of three things that are Paris 
. tolerance, gaiety and personal 
liberty. Perhaps nowhere else on earth 
are these three distinguished sisters so 
closely arm in arm. 


S° then some sunny afternoon let us 

put on our finest pearl tie and striped 
gray trousers, for there is a buoyancy 
in right clothes, and saunter up the 
Rue Royal past the sparkling jewels of 
the shop windows to the Madeline 
where we turn to the right along the 
Boulevard des Capucines to the Opera. 
Here are the great cafes with their seas 
of gay chairs and little tables. Let us 
sit down here at the Cafe de la Paix, 
perhaps the most famous on earth. 
We settle happily in a chair and obtain 
from a long, white-skirted waiter a 
vermouth-cassis . nothing but 
vermouth, the syrup of black currants 
and siphon water on a little white 
saucer marked “5 f.” By constant 
filling with water you can lap away a 
whole afternoon in the ever-changing 
movement and brilliant color. It is 
different from anything you know; so 
alert, so restful, so theatric, so humbly 
human you can’t think of anything 
back of one minute ago. And this is 
real vacation! How often it is only a 
name! 

May I take you to one more place in 
Paris? It is a place which should be of 
lively interest to any bank man. We'll 
do it in the morning when the Rue de 
Rivoli is shining under the new sun 
beside the Garden of the Tuileries. At 
Avenue Victor Emmanuel III we'll 
turn in for a wee part of a block, for 
here is the old duelling gallery of 
Gastinne Renette. Gastinne’s hand- 
some son is running the shooting school 
with his father now. And before this, 
Gastinne’s father ran it and back of 
that his grandfather. We will enter 
and choose one of the alleys. Twenty- 
five metres away the silhouette of a 
man presents his iron image to you in 
the attitude of an antagonist. You 
find a pleasant and sympathetic French 
gentleman beside you. He bears two 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Advice 


Investments 


Fact and Fancy About 

the Common Stocks— 

and the Intricacies of 

Analysis of All Kinds 
of Securities 


By Charles B. Gleason 


The author is vice-president of a bank in 
the Middle East. In this article, he prefers 
to remain unidentified with the name of his 
bank to avoid the implied endorsement of his 
views, but he will answer inquiries addressed 
to him in care of this magazine.—The Editor. 


EOPLE have been very critical 
P:: bankers over the last several 
years. 

They said we were close-mouthed 
and wouldn’t give them any real advice 
on their common stock purchases. 

Well, those critics are the ones to be 
criticized. We are no more omniscient 
than anyone else whose feet are tread- 
ing this normal earth of ours, and if 
they come in and ask us whether they 
should buy General Electric or Sim- 
mons Bed, I am sure we don’t know 
the answer because we don’t know 
the entire financial condition of the 
inquirers. 

They can’t expect the doctor to give 
them medicine for their headaches if 
they don’t tell him what they have 
been eating and how late they have 
been sitting up nights. They are not 
usually frank with us; they do not tell 
us what their total worth is nor what 
other securities they have. If they will 
let us know, truly, the entirety of their 
financial affairs, we will be perfectly 
frank with them and prescribe what we 
think is the correct security for them. 

If I prescribe for Mr. Jones that he 
buy 100 shares of United States Steel, 
this is not a tip from the bank to go out 
and buy that security; it is simply 
because it fits into Mr. Jones’ portfolio 
in a way that we think is satisfactory 
for the future of that portfolio. We do 
not expect people to be able to read 


balance sheets or diag- 
nose earnings state- 
ments as well as we 
do, because that is 
our daily business, but we can 
guarantee to them that we can give 
them our honest conclusions if they, in 
turn, will be frank with us. 

In the National Portrait Gallery in 
London there is a picture by Philip de 
Champagne which on one canvas gives 
three views of the Great Cardinal —one 
full face and one of each side of his 
face. It is all the same man, of course, 
but each portrait appears remarkably 
different. It exemplifies a security 
which in itself is always the same but 
has different aspects as viewed by the 
contemplative investor or inquisitive 
banker. If the security is to be judged 
from the standpoint of a pure trust 
fund, it will have to bear up under a 
much more rigid scrutiny than one in- 
tended for the active business man or 
business woman or one intended for 
pure speculation. 

I firmly believe that everyone should 
have a part of his permanent invest- 
ment in fixed, interest-bearing securi- 
ties which are likely neither to shrink 
nor to rise in value. However, I will 
depart from the tradition that a banker 
must never recommend common stocks. 
I think every active person should 
have a certain proportion of his funds 
in sound common stocks. The prob- 
lem is how to pick those common stocks 
or how to pick even the bonds that 
should be satisfactory to the particular 
individual. I do not believe that com- 
mon stocks should be bought at all 
times nor do I believe that bonds 
should be bought at all times. In 
times of easy money, the old estab- 
lished bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange rise rapidly. New 


bond issues are put out and can be 
easily sold and at such times, the bond 
issues most responsive to easy selling 
are, in themselves, not bond issues — 
but dressed up common stocks. Such 
a time is apt to be the heyday of the 
second- or third-rate bond distributor. 

Now, as to the buying of common 
stocks, this is something new in Ameri- 
can investment. The general public 
has been educated through the Liberty 
Loan campaigns to invest even in small 
sums and so have become used to 
handling securities. Beyond this, dur- 
ing the last eight or ten years, great 
corporations throughout the country, 
in an effort to get more business for 
themselves and to make partners of 
those that have frequently been loudest 
in their criticism of them, have sold 
their securities direct to their cus- 
tomers — notably, the great utility com- 
panies. 


THs tendency has become so wide- 
spread that the public itself, even 
among the small buyers, over the last 
several years has branched out into 
other lines of industries than those to 
whom they themselves pay money. 
The great trouble with the American 
public in buying common stocks is that 
they buy on tips which have probably 
no value whatever by the time they 
are received by the purchaser. People 
have come to my desk to say that they 
wanted to buy some Alleghany stock 
because Mr. M. J. Van Sweringen had 
told a friend of theirs that the stock 
was going up. Knowing something 
about this particular gentleman, I 
know the chances are that he never 
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said any such thing, but that the 
“friend” was romancing to feign his 
own importance as a confidant of the 
great. Such a gesture, however, might 
easily result in the purchase of this 
stock. 

Many customers rush in after having 
seen favorable news items about stocks, 
thinking that they are the only ones 
who have read those particular items. 
As a matter of fact, such items are 
frequently inspired by pools formed 
only to raise the price of stock and dis- 
tribute it to the gullible. 

One of the most pernicious evils of 
common stock buying is that the 
banker, or whoever else is 
supposed to know about 
finance, is consulted after 
the purchase and not prior 


common stocks, although it is my 
sincere belief that year in and year out, 
if you buy common stocks correctly, 
you need not be concerned by feverish 
fluctuations of the market, either way. 

As a test case, about four years ago 
I started two small accounts with a 
broker, in one of which I bought certain 
stocks and held them till about the 
middle of last year without ever selling 
them on the high points of the market 
or buying them on depressions. In 
another account I tried to judge for 
myself when the stocks were at high 
points and sold them and then tried to 
buy them back in any temporary 
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-as badly hurt by the November break ° 


as such large centers as New York or 
Chicago. In those centers it is my 
belief that people with incomes of 
$25,000 a year, say, live at the rate of 
about $35,000 or $40,000. It is there- 
fore necessary for them to make up the 
deficit, and, to do it, they tried the 
stock market. When the break came 
they were entirely at a loss how to live 
for the next year. That is why many 
automobiles and many yachts are for 
sale. 

If I were to establish rules for the 
purchase of common stocks, I would 
have to make exceptions, like Latin 
grammar, every day. For 
instance, we are told to 
buy stock of companies 
whose earnings show that 


to it and the buyers come 
to ask for his opinion rather 
to verify their own judg- 
ment than to get his honest 


“oy he public has assimilated a 
great many rules put out in 


their price in the market 
is warranted, but what 
should we have done in 


and unbiased advice. Giv- 
ing an opinion on which 
way a stock is going to 
move should be delegated 
to the angels only, because 
there are only two possible 
ways that astock can move 
and the banker has only a 
50/50 break. A relative of 
mine told me when I first 
entered the business that 
if you gave anyone an 
opinion on which way a 
stock was going, the 
opinion would turn out to 
be the customer’s good 
judgment if the stock went 
up; if it went down, the 
banker would turn out to 
be a fool. 

No banker or anyone 
else can judge accurately 
what a stock is going to do 
from day to day or week 
to week, but if common 
stocks are well bought and of large, 
well-managed companies, they should, 
over a period of years with the growth 
of the country, show a modest appreci- 
ation. The major part of speculation, 
I believe, is the buying of common 
stocks with the idea of a quick profit. 
There are absolutely no set rules to do 
this successfully, but I am convinced 
that one can buy common stocks for 
permanent investment. However, it 
must be remembered that the American 
public, being normally enthusiastic, 
becomes at intervals over-enthusiastic 
and allows its greed to outrun its 
caution. At such time, when fanati- 
cism rules rather than reason, one 
would do well to get rid of his common 
stock investments. 

Conversely, the American public, 
being enthusiastic by nature, has fits 
of depression and when these waves of 
pessimism strike, it overshoots the 
mark. Then is the time to accumulate 


books, advertisements or invest- 
ment services that are all very 
well as far as they go, but cer- sales, earnings of more 
tainly do not give the readers 
the ability to analyze balance 
sheets and earnings statements, 
vitally necessary in the purchase 
of any security. I think much 
of the education has been in the 
nature of the ‘little learning 
which is a dangerous thing’.” 


market break. The net result was that 
the account that was not disturbed 
was about 22 per cent more profitable 
than the account that I was constantly 
manipulating. 


T° prove further what I mean, | 
know of the experiences of nine men, 
all of them in the financial business, 
who tried to speculate during the 
recent bull market, and of these nine, 
two ended their market experience 
after the November breaks with small 
profits; the other seven ended with 
actual losses, running to fair size in the 
case of three. These men-—all of 
them — were what the market calls “‘in 
and outers’ —trading sometimes two 
and three times a week in securities and 
not sticking by any particular stocks. 
Frankly, I think there were fewer 
people of this kind in my city than in 
most of the large centers and that is 
one reason that smaller cities were not 


1920 with one national 
corporation that split up 
its stock two for one and 
then the next year showed, 
on a very small increase in 


than two and one-quarter 
times higher than the year 
before? Obviously, this 
company was hiding a 
great deal of its earning 
power, and justifiedly too, 
because it was building 
itself up and was using up 
its earnings in writing 
down its many new build- 
ings to what it thought was 
a fair basis. 

What rule should we 
apply to a huge chain 
organization that over the 
period of the last several 
years has shown increasing 
earnings and has been pay- 
ing liberal dividends? Sud- 
denly the stock went all to 
pieces and new management was in- 
stalled and it was found that the com- 
pany’s earnings were made by each 
year increasing on the company’s 
books the values of the stocks it owned 
in other companies and calling the 
difference — between last year’s values 
and this year’s — actual profits, although 
not a cent of cash had been received? 

Companies in the same line of busi- 
ness are not necessarily equally profit- 
able. Last year one tire company had 
an eminently successful year and yet 
another had a very unsuccessful one. 

Another factor in common stocks 
which I am personally unable to under- 
stand is why, when a company is going 
from bad to worse in a business way, 
people do not sell the stock. They are 
eternally optimistic that the company 
will come back and the stock sell at 
higher prices. Consider the preferred 
stock of the unsuccessful tire company. 
During the last two years I have time 
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off Make Times 


And Now I Wonder Why the Trust Com- 
panies Do Not “Tell It” to Our Wives 


\ ,' JHEN I made my will six years 
ago I felt I had taken care of 
everything. One of the town’s 
best lawyers drew it up for me. The 
legal language was excellent. He mis- 
spelled my wife’s name on the first copy 
and I had to make him retype it; but 
otherwise the will was a will. And 
also, the heading said, a testament. 

It was simple. It bestowed every- 
thing upon my wife. It named her 
executor of my estate, with full and 
sumptuary powers to do that which 
was needful or timely or suited to the 
occasion’s demands. 

Some of my friends, who likewise 
have no children, thought it was a 
waste of time and money for me to 
make a will. Wouldn’t everything go 
to my widow anyway? Hadn’t the 
law taken care of millions of similar 
cases where a childless husband had 
departed, intestate? Why assume 
that the law was inexperienced and 
ignorant? 

“Where there’s a will there’s a law- 
suit,” chanted one of my flippant 
friends. He felt that a widow was not 
only as well off without a will, but 
might even—by some _ mysterious 
eventuality —be safer, or at least re- 
lieved of some legal red tape which 
any association with a lawyer was 
supposed to represent. 

But anyway, the deed was done. My 
will, nicely typed and witnessed, both 
by the lawyer and by the homeliest 
girl in his law office (the attractive ones 
marry too quickly and it’s a bother to 
hunt them up and verify their sig- 
natures when the will is probated) was 
handed to me with a bill. I paid the 
bill and stowed the will away in the 


$5-a-year safety deposit box, along. 


with, item, one share of university club 
common (no value); item, one share of 
country club common (cost more but 
likewise pays no dividends); item, a 
limited assortment of stocks and bonds; 
ilem, eight insurance policies, most of 
them small because some were started 
by Father while I was in college and the 
rest bought by me gradually during 
the years when the prospects of dazzling 
my heirs with a large insurance estate 


cBy ‘‘$6,000-a-Y ear” 


I stowed it away in a $5 safe deposit box along 
with various ‘‘items’’ of real and dubious value 


were sufficient to make me_ skimp 
another $28 or $30 out of my young 
man’s income. 

I don’t think I’ve ever worried any 
about dying. My father is a minister, 
and while I have not the courageous 
religion he typifies, still I have con- 
fidence that most of us will get along in 
heaven about as capably as we do here. 
I don’t believe in original sin nor in 
hell. I believe that a Christ who said 
we should forgive a man “seventy 
times seven times’’ will also be for- 
giving when the time comes to judge 
our mistakes and accomplishments. 


DING, in fact, seems to me to be 

easier in certain situations than to go 
on living. Think how restful it would 
be to unload a great responsibility and 
quit—quit with honor. Think how, 
after a lifetime of getting up to face 
new worries and unanswerable prob- 
lems, a final release would bring the 
right answer and a lasting peace. 

I’m not a fatalist; but my policy is 
to prepare for death —and then go on 
living. Get the worries adjusted, and 
then enjoy life, without qualms or dis- 
turbances. 

So it was that, after six years of 
marriage, I made my will. 

That was five years ago. 


Since then I have changed my work. 
I now do considerable traveling, often 
taking my wife along. We have toured 
a thousand miles in a single week. 
What risks I run, she often shares. 

Our family plans have settled too, as 
befits a couple just entering their 
forties. We have about decided that 
the stork isn’t working on our street. 
We not only have no children of our 
own but my wife’s family doesn’t even 
want to see us adopt any. We have — 
let me confess it—inherited a little 
money. We’re almost two whole steps 
ahead of the sheriff most of the time. 


LONG with added leisure and in- 

creased prosperity has come a new 
situation. My widow is no longer 
going to be dependent upon my insur- 
ance for her sole support. There no 
longer is a need of piling up a large 
insurance estate. For years I had been 
the insurance companies’ best pros- 
pect, feeling a glow of pride that some 
day I’d be able to dazzle the neighbors 
by dying and leaving more money than 
they had dreamed of. 

And that, by the way, is a very 
human sentiment. Just as colored 
people often carry insurance solely for 
the purpose of providing a beautiful 
and staggering funeral, so many a man 
salves his pride by thinking of the 
estate he is piling up for his loved ones. 
It’s a form of vanity, I'll admit; but so 
is driving a Rolls-Royce, or belonging 
to an exclusive club, or buying your 
suits in London. Who of us does not 
have his little vanity? 

I had felt a lot of enjoyment in buy- 
ing my insurance, and I was glad to 
keep it paid up, even though my wife 
probably will not need it. And right 
there came the new situation. 

What sort of a situation would we be 
in if we both should die and leave no 
heirs? 

If all my estate was payable to my 
widow, and she should share in the 
same fatal motor accident, was | not 
careless and improvident in not ar- 
ranging a will to cover this emergency? 

Wouldn’t it be well to parcel out, in 
our minds, what disposition we wanted 
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made in our joint belongings, just in 
case we both should be the occasion for 
the sending of flowers? 

I thought I ought to make a new will. 
Also, it seemed to me time that she 
make one herself. 

The lawyer was a good friend of ours. 
He called in, with a typewritten memo- 
randum I had written in what pre- 
tended to be legal language. 

“What we want to do,” I explained, 
“is to arrange things so that, in the 
event of both of us dying, our nieces 
and nephews on both sides will get 
some share of our estate.” 

The lawyer agreed that was a good 
idea. 

“First of all,”’ I said, ““we own a little 
piece of property in another state. It 
adjoins summer homes owned by my 
three brothers, my sister, and my 
father. While the house and land we 
own are small and inexpensive, they 
form part of what is a considerable 
holding. I want that house to go back 
to my side of the family, without any 
risk of its being split up among my 
wife’s relatives or turned over to any- 
one who could not enjoy it and form a 
comfortable portion of the family 
settlement.” 

“Is the house in your name, or your 
wife’s, or both?” asked the lawyer. 

“Mine alone. The title is subject to 
a mortgage of $2,000.” 

So we arranged that, from my insur- 
ance and stocks, that $2,000 mortgage 
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should be paid off, and then the prop- 
erty was to be given to my eight 
nieces and nephews on my side of the 
family. 

But that brought in a new problem. 
One brother had been divorced and 
re-married. A daughter by the first 
wife is in her mother’s care, with the 
arrangement that she could spend only 
a few months a year with her father — 
a highly unsatisfactory arrangement in 
every respect and bound to grow more 
so until the child shall reach an age 
where she can choose either one parent 
or the other and let the other one go. 
Meanwhile, to leave any portion of 
property to her might entail the risk of 
having the unwelcome stepfather of 
my niece intrude on our family neigh- 
borhood in a way none of my brothers 
would like. 


| EXPLAINED this predicament to 

the lawyer. “Can we arrange that 
this niece receive part of my inheritance 
only if she is living with her father at 
the time of my death?’ I asked. 

He said yes. So we solved problem 
number one. 

My wife and I have lived happily to- 
gether for nearly a dozen years. We 
have no secrets between us, and no 
jealousies. When I am out of town 


she reads my mail and phones me if 
there is something important. We 
have a joint savings account and regard 
everything we own as our joint prop- 
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erty, in spite of the fact that the 
wealthy relatives are on her side of the 
house. 

My wife is cheerful and lovable. Yet 
strangely enough, when we started 
talking about leaving money to our 
relatives, the thrifty nature of her 
ancestors came to the fore. She was 
anxious that her side of the family be 
not overlooked in any final arrange- 
ments that might be made. If we were 
going to parcel out money that her 
parents had given us, she felt that it 
ought to go to her relatives and not 
mine. 

This is fair enough, of course; but I 
fear the kindly lawyer felt we had been 
quarreling. He was a bit embarrassed 
by the positiveness of her attitude. 
And so was I, 

I was also surprised and chagrined 
to find that my wife was depressed by 
our talk about dying. 

No man ever really understands his 
wife, I mused, as the lawyer made some 
more notes on his pad. Well, after all, 
this crisis was something of my own 
doing. It might save plenty of worry- 
ing later on. For assuredly, if we 
couldn’t have a friendly little discussion 
here and now without a feeling of 
restraint, what might we expect in the 
handling of our estate should I die and 
not leave matters fully clear? 

I began to have some realization of 
what this estate business all means. 
For the first time in my life I could 


Our lawyer was a bit embarrassed by the positiveness of my wife’s attitude—and so was I 
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appreciate the details that even 


Twenty-nine 
But no one had ever told me 


such small holdings as my wife 
and I own represent, when you 
come to parcel them among a 
group of people fairly and in 
accordance with a set plan. 

The situation began to depress 
me too. 

“Can’t we fix up my will to 
cover everything, and not have 
my wife make a will?” I asked 
the lawyer. 

He felt a bit uncomfortable 
too. 

“Why of course, everybody 
ought to make a will,” he said 
tentatively, “but if you have no 
children, all your wife’s property 
goes to you at her death, or to 
her nieces and nephews in case 
you both die. So she doesn’t 
really need a will.” 

That seemed a good solution 
of our problem. Make my will 


as comprehensive and provident 
as it could be, and have it cover 
our joint estates. 

“Well, fix it up and let me see 
a draft. And, as you’ll note, I 
want the Ceres Savings and 
Trust Company to act as co- 
executor, along with my wife.” 

That suggestion went through 
without a complaint. It sur- 
prised me a bit, for my wife’s 
father is one of these die-hards 
who doesn’t believe in new- 
fangled ideas such as trusts. I 
do; but, being the poor man in a rich 
man’s family, have deferred to the 
wishes of the majority. To be able to 
set up a trust company to handle my 
meager affairs is for me a real satis- 
faction. 

So we waited a few days, until the 
lawyer couched our wishes in deep legal 
phraseology. He mailed me the draft, 
which I OK’d and sent back. 

A day or so later I called and signed 
the final will. My wife didn’t ac- 
company me. She had sat in on our 
preliminary discussion of the disposal 
of our property, and there was no need 
of her depressing herself further over 
the matter. 

The session was brief. I took the 
new document in its clean, bond-paper 
envelope, and started down the elevator 
to the safe deposit vault below. On the 
way I passed the desk of the vice- 
president, whom I know by his first 
name. 


“You'll be glad to know,” I said to’ 


him gayly, “‘that I have named your 
bank as co-executor of my estate.” 

‘““That’s fine, and we thank you,” he 
said. And then, his sober banking 
judgment coming to the fore, he 
asked, ‘“‘Does our trust department 
have a copy of the will?” 

“No,” I replied, surprised that it 
should be necessary to provide a copy 
to anybody in advance. “But of 


course you can get one from Lawyer 
Bill Higgins upstairs. Or, if you think 
it’s necessary, I’ll leave the will with 
your trust officer now. Here, suppose 
you read it over and see if I have 
covered everything.” 

A client of the bank interrupted our 
conversation. “I'll look it over tonight 
and let you know tomorrow,” said the 
banker. So I left the will with him. 


HEN I saw the banker the next 

day, he asked only one question. 

“To whom is your insurance pay- 
able —your widow, or your estate?” 

‘““My widow,” I replied. 

“Then your will isn’t right. If you 
die, your insurance is paid automati- 
cally to your widow and you have 
nothing to say about it.” 

“But if we both die, what then? 
Wouldn’t my insurance be payable to 
my side of the family?” 

“Not according to this will. The 
only way you could carry out your 
intentions would be to have her also 
make a will, or change your insurance. 
If the insurance is made payable to 
your estate, then your wishes can be 
carried out. But in no other way.” 

Well, sir, I was surprised. Gosh, 
this law business is complicated for an 
amateur! For years I’ve seen signs in 
banks “‘“Have You Made Your Will?” 
‘‘Make Your Will Today,” and so on. 


what a fearful and complicated 
task will-making was. Even 
when I hired a lawyer to do it, 
he didn’t think of everything. 

“Let me talk with the trust 
officer,” I suggested. “If you 
have to make any changes in my 
insurance I want to get the right 
answer the first time.” 

So I had another little con- 
ference. 

‘“‘Why not set up an insurance 
trust?” the trust officer asked. 

I told him I had always stayed 
away from that idea because I 
wanted my insurance first of all 
to pay off any mortgages that 
might exist at my death and 
give my widow the property, 
clear of title. After that, she 
could do with the remainder as 
she pleased. 

“You can still provide for 
your widow and the mortgages 
and take care of these benefac- 
tions of yours in the event of her 
death,” argued the trust man. 
“Since you are providing so 
definitely for your own nieces 
and nephews, why not do it this 
way? An insurance trust also 


provides for an eventuality, not 
entirely likely in your case but 
still within the realm of pos- 
sibility, that your widow might 
lose everything and actually need 
your insurance for an income. 
You know that even bankers’ widows 
have demonstrated weak judgment in 
handling large blocks of insurance.” 

“All right,” I told him. “Set up an 
insurance trust. The fund isn’t large — 
thirty some thousand, unless I happen 
to be hit by an Erie freight engine or 
fall off the Chrysler Building. If all 
my accident insurance and traveling 
men’s insurance comes to you too, then 
you'll have something to bother with.” 

So the trust company set up a long 
and imposing document. I couldn’t 
find any flaws with it, because it was 
based on the will my lawyer friend had 
written just a week or so before. Its 
opening sentence struck me . . . “‘do 
hereby name this as my last will and 
testament, revoking any previous wills 
and testaments,” is about the way the 
thing read. 

This already is Will Number Three 
for me. 

Well, I hope it is right. 
ought to be. 

One further kink came up in my talk 
with the trust department. 

‘*Would you like to have us pay your 
insurance premiums?” the assistant 
trust officer asked? 

‘Sure enough,” I replied. “That 
would be heavenly. How do you do 
it?” 

“You merely deposit a_ certain 
amount with us monthly, we paying 
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roceed With the “Election” 


A Unique Contest for New Accounts, 
Devoid of All Forms of “Flag Waving” 


By Julian M. Case 


Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit 


GREAT many banks hold em- 
A ployees’ contests — prize con- 

tests as they are sometimes 
called —for getting new business 
in volume. While some banks do 
not look with favor upon the em- 
ployees’ contest, we must not hold 
that against the bank —or the con- 


ELECTION CONTEST 


INTRODUCTION CARD 
DIME SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT, MICH. 


M 


desires to open an account and have credit for votes given to 


M 


and willing to reward the workers 
according to ability and effort. 
Advantage No. 5—Every solici- 
tation by one of the staff is an 
advertisement for the bank. 
While all will not bear fruit 
immediately these thousands of 


test method. 

In this day of intensive competition 
and increased efforts to obtain new 
business, a plan capable of bringing in 
accounts, particularly in quantity, is 
entitled to consideration. Like any 
merchandising plan “‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating’’ —it is the re- 
sults that count. The results of an em- 
ployees’ contest, however, should be 
weighed not solely by the number of 
accounts obtained. Several other ele- 
ments must be taken into considera- 
tion, to judge the full value of a con- 
test—such as the average size of ac- 
count, its cost, whether the account 
stays in the bank and grows or is soon 
closed out. 

Also, some bank executives may 
consider an employees’ contest only 
from the standpoint of the number and 
quality of accounts and the remunera- 
tion disbursed. This, too, is an errone- 
ous viewpoint, for, as with all other 
sales and advertising effort, there are 
several valuable by-products not to be 
overlooked. 

Having engineered some five or six 
employees’ contests for the Bank of 
Michigan, which institution recently 
merged with the bank with which I am 
associated, I find that experience is as 
great an instructor in the operation of 
contests as in any other effort. There 
is much that must be considered in 
framing rules, regulations and even the 
type of awards offered in order to at- 
tain the maximum results. 

I have found that employees re- 
spond much more enthusiastically to 
some kinds of awards and prizes than 
to others. Also, the psychological ele- 
ment plays a very important part in a 
contest. 

For example, if the rules are such as 


to give an advantage to those em- 
ployees normally contacting with the 
public during their working hours, then 
the other employees feel they are 
licked before they start and make little 
or no effort to participate. But before 
delving into the details of contests, 
suppose we analyze the possible ad- 
vantages of such a campaign or drive 
for new business. 


Advantages of a Contest 


If you have judged contests only by 
the cost divided by the number of ac- 
counts acquired, please give a little 
consideration to these additional ad- 
vantages, every one of which is worth 
something to your bank. 

Advantage No. 1—An employees’ 
contest makes every employee “‘sales 
conscious.” In other words, it jars 
him from his usual apathy or rut to the 
realization of the fact that new busi- 
ness can be had through his efforts — 
that by helping his bank grow he helps 
himself. 

Advantage No. 2—Every employee 
is given the opportunity to earn extra 
money. (Don’t discount the impor- 
tance of this as a stimulant.) 

Advantage No. 3—By the end of a 
contest every employee who has taken 
an active part is a better salesman for 
the bank than he was before. He has 
not only served his apprenticeship in 
solicitation but has acquired the habit 
of being “‘on his toes” looking for new 
accounts. 

Advantage No. 4—Every employee 
has seen many of his co-workers set 
splendid examples in getting new 
business. Likewise he realizes the bank 
is not only desirous of this co-operation 
on the part of employees but is ready 


personal contacts undeniably have 
a real effect upon future business. 
Advantage No. 6—Last but not 
least, the spirit that prevails through- 
out an organization as the result of an 
employees’ contest does much in the 
way of building loyalty to the organiza- 
tion that is much to be desired. 

These by-products alone, resulting 
from a well planned and properly con- 
ducted contest, are in themselves 
worth much to the bank. And when 
actual results in new business are 
reasonably satisfactory, it would seem 
that a contest is one of the best paying 
investments in sales, advertising and 
personnel work a bank can make. 


An Unusual Plan 


A contest is usually visualized by a 
get-together dinner, considerably ora- 
tory or “‘pep talks,” the creation of 
teams, the appointment of captains, 
lieutenants, etc., and followed through 
by more or less regular meetings to 
maintain enthusiasm. 

For years I have had my doubts as 
to the necessity of all such “flag 
waving” accessories. While all this 
maneuvering and_ spectacular stuff 
seemed to be a part of every contest 
of which I could find record, I yet felt 
it might not be essential. 


[¢ took a lot of courage to make the 

break and lay one’s self open for a 
possible flop, in the face of the fact 
that the usual results could be obtained 
in the usual way. However, we took 
the chance and inaugurated an em- 
ployees’ contest radically different in 
its setting from any we had known of. 
This contest was unique because there 
was no banquet —no get-together meet- 
ing of all employees. There were no 
teams, captains or lieutenants. Even 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Fits Every Banking Need 


Shaw-Walker manufactures, sells and installs modern systems, with 
the proper printed forms, indexing arrangements and housing equip 


ment to completely and efficiently 


perfect the operating routine 


of any department in a bank or trust company, large or small. 


Vault Trucks for Tellers’ Use 


The use of trucks for every purpose adds 
greatly to the good service factor so necessary 
in the modern bank, besides minimizing 
chances of making costly errors. 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., 
Bank Dept., 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Gentlemen :—Please send us information on systems and equipment for 
modernizing the following departments of our bank: 


(Please write briefly below information desired.) 


Name of Bank _...... 


City and State......... ue BCH-9-30 


Commercial Bookkeeping 
Equipment— Desks—Trays—Cases 


These “Unit Plants” offer combined utility for handling 
all work of sorting, posting and filing checks. Shaw- 
Walker also furnishes form cards and systems for all 
commercial department needs. 


Shaw-Walker employs bank trained specialists who are 
eager to serve you, by analyzing your needs and recom- 
mending solutions to your operating problems. One of 
these men is probably in your city. Call him on your 
telephone or return the coupon, which we place below 
for your convenience. It will bring you desirable 
information and the name of our nearest representative. 


Insulated Savings Ledger 
Desks 


With these there is no need for carrying 
trays back and forth from the vault, 
since all records in this desk are pro- 
tected twenty-four hours per day against 
fire and tampering. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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CHECKS 


DISPLAY YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS 


AND SYMBOLIZE YOUR SERVICE 


BANKING services, to the casual prospect, seem all the 


same. And the simplest way to convert such prospects 


into customers is to give your service a distinction, an | 


individuality, that sets it apart from the crowd. 

One of the most effective means at your command is 
the checks that you issue. They circulate widely. They 
reach more prospects than any piece of promotional 
literature that you could possibly prepare. If those checks 
are rich and dignified in feel and appearance—of a pat- 
tern peculiarly your own—embodying a well-designed 
coat-of-arms or trade-mark—they are certain to dis- 


tinguish your service in the minds of every one who 


sees them. 


A most unusual emblem design service 


The broad experience of this Company in the creating 
of new and distinctive check designs for hundreds of 
banks is freely offered to any banker who is interested 
in improving the appearance and individuality of his 
check. We will be glad to make and submit sketches 
incorporating your exclusive emblem in a distinctive 
background. If desired, Todd experts will also prepare 
Suggestions for modernizing your present emblem de- 
sign or the creation of an entirely new a. There is no 


charge for this unusual service. 


HECK PROTECTION 


Superbly lithographed, uniquely attractive, Todd spe- 
cial design checks advertise your institution quite as 
much by their performance as by their appearance. 
They are furnished on the new Super-Safety paper—the 
first paper ever created expressly for check purposes— 
with many times the tensile strength and foldability of 
other check papers—backed by insurance against chemi- 
cal or mechanical erasure. They may be had in all stand- 
ard colors. And their moderate cost, even in small quan- 


tities, will surprise you. 
Use the coupon for convenience 


The coupon below will bring you samples and full 
information about these business-building checks and 
the special sketch service. The Todd Company. Bankers’ 
Supply Division. Rochester, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Bankers’ Supply Division 9-30 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me complete information about Special Background Checks. 


Name of Bank 
Name of Officer. 
Street 


Town State 
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THE BURROUGHS 


esign the American 


A Louisville Bank Builds to Reflect 
the Fine Traditions of the South 


HEN structures designed to 

house certain classes of busi- 

ness follow a definite formula, 
as has been quite largely the case in 
the field of banking, it is difficult for 
the head of that business through the 
medium of his bank home to project 
his personality. In the past this has 
resulted in the construction of bank 
homes which have little to distinguish 
them from each other, and the fact 
moreover that a more or less uniform 
plan was also followed until recently 
in the arrangement of bank interiors, 
made the banks in any community 
very much alike indeed. 

For contrast, consider the Georgian 
Colonial red brick and the white 
Georgia marble trim of the bank ex- 
terior of the First National Bank- 
Kentucky Title Trust Company affilia- 
tion in Louisville, Kentucky, which 
presents a departure in Southern 
building trends. 

The style of architecture is that 
immortalized by Thomas Jefferson 
more than a hundred years ago in the 
building of the University of Virginia 
and his own beloved Monticello. About 
it cling the best traditions of the South. 
Its slight ornamentation perpetuates 
the early American cavalier character, 


By Walter Distelhorst 


First National Bank, Louisville 


as distinct from the severely Puritan, 
and revives the golden memories of the 
most colorful period of the South. The 
First National Bank of Louisville is 
“the Oldest National Bank in the 
South,” its charter being No. 109. 

The hospitable air which pervades 
the building is borne out also by her- 
ring bone brick walks under foot all the 
way across before each of the two 
fronts (the building extending in an 
L-shape around one of the downtown 
intersections). Moreover, near the 
main entrance hangs a handsomely 
carved oak clock, a masterpiece of an 
old handicraft, suspended from wrought 
iron brackets. Here indeed is the sur- 
vival of the spirit of the early-day 
public benefactor who placed a sun- 
dial in the “‘commons’”’ where passers- 
by might learn the time of day. 

At the entrance is stationed a door- 
man in a livery of forester’s green and 
gilt buttons, who meets cars at the 
curb and extricates them from traffic 
lines in the street when need arises. 
His hand opens the door when the car 
stops and his umbrella is up over the 


bank’s customer when it rains. Here 
is a survival of the smiling darkey who 
met the carriage at the horseblock 
when Louisville’s aristocracy came 
rumbling over the cobblestones in. the 
coach-and-four to pay their respects 
and who bowed his welcome before the 
big white door as he swung it wide. 

The Fifth Street and Court Place 
corner has long been the location of 
these institutions. Courthouse Park 
is Just across the narrow roadway with 
its architectural gem of a courthouse 
in the Greek Doric style, a venerable 
structure of which Jefferson County 
and Louisville are proud. The city 
hall is not far away. 

With this location in mind, and the 
character of the bank’s home, one is 
reminded of the statement of Lincoln, 
Kentucky’s son among the immortals, 
who said: 

“IT like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives. I like to see a 
man live in it so that his place will be 
proud of him.” 

Once inside the hospitable doorways 
of this unique bank home, the visitor 
is immediately struck by the radical 
departure which he finds here from the 
conventional bank interior. The spa- 


cious L-shaped banking room 300 feet 
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4. Our assumption of UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY enables us - 


to guarantee the quality of every detail of our work. © 


5. The CONSTANT COLLABORATION of our eacn, Construc- 
tion and Purchasing Departments, as work = reduces 
delays and unforese¢en exteas to a minimum. 

6. Our TEMPLATE PLAN saves from : sixty to sheets: al on every 
job. It permits the ordering and manufacture Of equipment to 
begin immediately upon the completion of working drawings and 
eliminates the loss of time caused by having to 
“at the building”, as construction advances. ~~ i 

7. Our VOLUME OF PURCHASES secures + discounts which viaiale 

considerable savings to the Owner. 

8. THIRTY- 


structing Bank Buildings has ina of 
knowledge from which the banker nrape the benefit. 


Send for Portfolio of Photographs and Plan. 


Fifth Avenue, New York,.N. 


Chicago. Pittsburgh 


The Best Bank Buildings at the Least Cost 


Thirty-five 
_ We Design and Construct Banks 
Quickly, Efficiently and Economically 
1. Our PRELIMINARY SERVICE, by-means of understandable” 
plans, detailed perspectiyes,andiaetual samples of. materials, gives 
the banker a clear andleomplete ‘our 
tions for his particular building problem. 
2; Our GUARANTEED LIMIT OF COST, est by the Pre- 
liminary Service, definitely fixes — before 4 
3. By our UNEE CONTRACT the wich a single 
organization, solely responsible for the entire work: pesigp, Con = 
struction, Equipment, Decoration and Furnishings. ¥ 
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long is lined with a double row of great 
square fluted columns of American 
walnut connected by open counters 
with their expanse of paneling of the 
same rich dusky wood. Walls of buff 
make an artistic background. The 
tone is pleasing. 

Teller and customer are face to face 
at the low screen which replaces the 
conventional high screen cage arrange- 
ment and the same air of hospitality 
pervades the officers’ spaces where only 
a low walnut rail with spindles (and 
without gates) separate the bank’s 
executives from the roomy lobby 
space, and each executive may readily 
be consulted by those having business 
with him. 


NOTHING could better exemplify the 

ideals of the leaders of this enterprise 
than the replicas of the Signers’ Desk 
at which the officers sit. Surely here 
the spirits of Jefferson, Washington, 
Franklin and those other doughty 
patriots who helped to frame the 
Declaration of Independence, are party 
to every conference at that desk. The 
officer would be impervious indeed who 
failed to respond to the influence of 
such surroundings. 

Nor can those who formulate the 
policies of the bank and guide its desti- 
nies, ever consciously depart far from 
the splendid traditions of the American 
South. They—the directors —meet 
every week in a chamber that is a copy 
of the Southern dining-room, the heart 
of Dixie’s hospitality, famed in song 
and story. Over the mantel of the 
great fireplace, in one of the ivory 
colored panels, hangs the portrait of 
the head of these affiliated institutions, 
Mr. Embry L. Swearingen, now chair- 
man of the board, whose dream of a 
third of a century has its embodiment 
in this banking home. On the opposite 
wall hangs a large portrait of his father, 
Mr. George Swearingen, for many 
years, and up to the time of his death, 
a member of the board. A model of 
the old chandelier with its myriad 


candles (here lighted by electricity) is 
suspended over the group of Duncan- 
Pfyfe tables about which the directors 
sit in Chippendale arm chairs. Random 
width oak deck flooring, with pegs, as 
in several other rooms on the third 
floor, is under foot. 

Mr. Swearingen’s private office, 
which is on the same floor with the 
directors’ room, has on its walls be- 
sides a smaller portrait of his father, 
a number of Sadler engravings, some 
of them autographed. On the walls 
of the outer office are splendid Currier 
and Ives southern lithographs, now 
rarely seen, of plantation darkey life 
and scenes along the Mississippi. 
Visitors find them of great interest, 
particularly so since their like is so 
rare on office or bank walls. 

On the walls of the spacious assembly 
room, on the same floor, a collection of 
photographic portraits of the directors 
is being assembled. It contains among 
many other well known Kentuckians 
a war-time governor, Thomas E. 
Bramlette, who was among the first 
directors of one of the affiliated organi- 
zations (the Kentucky Title Company), 
and his wife, who succeeded him on 
the board. 

The second floor, too, has many 
groups of interesting pictures on the 
walls. Here is the same attractive 
walnut finish in the spacious rooms 
with their fine windows hung with 
pongee curtains like those of the high- 
ceilinged banking floor below. 

The walls of the large public space 
on the second floor as one steps from 
the elevator or from the marble stair- 
way, is hung with characteristic oil 
paintings of the famous old Ohio River 
steamers. The Robert E. Lee, the 
Natchez, the Sprague, the Louisville — 
all are here. They were especially 
painted for this room and are quaintly 
framed in walnut to match the paneling 
and trim of the room, the center of the 
suite devoted to the title department. 
The portrait of Colonel Reuben T. 
Durrett, founder of the Kentucky 


THE BURROUGHS 


Title Company, adorns an alcove. In 
the officers’ space are hung a copy of 
the original “invitation” to the Boston 
Tea Party, the bill for a Kentucky 
slave auction and other documents 
and maps of historical significance. 
School children in their visits to the 
bank have found them of especial 
interest. 

The hallway leading to the trust 
department has four English sport 
prints unusually attractive in their 
wide mounting of black and gold. 
They are entitled ““The Melton Break- 
fast,” ““The Meet at Blagdon,” ‘“The 
Meet at Melton,” and “The Shooting 
Party —Ranton Abby.” The hunting 
scenes with their horses and red-coated 
riders appeal to the Kentuckian’s in- 
born love for equine aristocracy. 

One of the large spaces on the trust 
department walls is taken up by a 
splendid colored print of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The ladies’ reception room, just off 
the safe deposit lobby in the basement, 
is paneled and done in ivory. Appro- 
priate furniture is of Heppelwhite and 
Duncan-Pfyfe pattern. Lamps of un- 
usual design, comfortable chairs and 
a magazine table of well assorted pub- 
lications help to make this an attrac- 
tive meeting-place. Artistic smoking 
stands are a concession to the require- 
ments of the modern woman. There 
she and her sisters find an intimate 
rendezvous. 


[N one of the upper offices stands an 

old grandfather’s clock operated by 
weights and chains which was for years 
in Mr. Swearingen’s family and is ad- 
mired by all who see it. It vies in 
ticking off the minutes with the electri- 
cally-controlled timepieces with which 
the building is equipped. 

The early American officers’ dining 
room on the third floor is one of the 
gems of the building. Its ceiling is 
beamed and its floors pegged. The 
doors are planked, the hand-forged 
hinges extending the full width. There 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 


SAFETY 


PHpesscenses SaFETY makes a check pleasing to 


look at, one to be proud of. Yet appearance is 
only one of the features of this paper. 


High Quality 


Hammermill Safety has excellent printing and litho- 
graphing characteristics and a surface friendly to 
writing by hand or machine. It has high folding en- 
durance, tearing resistance, and body which enables it 
to stand up under rough usage. It is a quality paper. 
It has to be, to carry the name Hammermill. 


Moderate (Cost 


While it offers all you can want in a Safety check 
paper, Hammermill Safety is moderately priced be- 
cause it enjoys the manufacturing advantages of large 
scale production. Hammermill produces the pulp, 
makes it into paper, and sensitizes the surface for 
Hammermill Safety, all in one mill. Every step in the 


~ DOLLARS 


Handsome (heck 


manufacturing process is under the supervision of the 
Hammermill Laboratory, and the finished product is 
rigidly inspected. 

‘Protection 


Hammermill Safety protects the seven points on a 
check where writing is done. Its sensitive surface re- 
veals any attempt to tamper with the date, check 
number, payee’s name, amount numerals, written 
amount, signature and endorsements. All of its eight 
pleasing colors give a full measure of protection. 


Send For The Booklet 


Banking executives choose Hammermill Safety because 
it makes a handsome check and because it offers prac- 
tical quality at moderate cost. It is available to litho- 
graphers and printers everywhere. Learn more about 
this modern Safety paper before ordering your next 
supply of checks. Mail the coupon today for the 
sample book which gives full details. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Bank 
Executives 


who are interested in im- 
proving the appearance of 
their bank checks, effecting 


worthwhile economies at the 


SEND FOR THIS SAMPLE Book 
Hammermill Safety offers a choice 


Z of pleasing colors to match your own 
a ' wishes, and the preferences of your 
depositors. 


same time, are invited to 
send for this sample book. 
The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNA. 


Please send a copy of the HAMMERMILL SAFETY 
Sample Book which gives all the facts concerning this 
modern check paper. I understand I am under no 
obligation in making this request. 


Name - 
Title 


Please attach to your bank letterhead. 
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A Diebold 


vault door 
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MEETS ITS FRAME 


THE FINAL TOUCH to a Diebold Vault Door is its fitting to its frame at the hands of 
skilled craftsmen. Only hands ... deft from many, many years training and 
experience ... are accurate enough to fit steel to steel in perfect union, yet eliminate 
binding. Only the patience of men who pride themselves in what they do to perfection, 
can fit a vault door that will seal perfectly when locked, yet release immediately when 


unlocked. Only such hand craftsmen as these fit the great Vault Doors for Diebold 
Safe and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio. « « « « « 


Inspection service for all installations. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings 


Twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, burglary and fire is now available 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


SEVENTY YEARS OF BAN K SERVICE 
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The“Hallowell” 

Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


[ Adding Machine 


Ribbons 


| that are— 
Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


ciation began on July first to re- 

port the totals of bank debits, 
instead of the time-honored “Bank 
Clearings.”” For many years the totals 
of checks cleared between the various 
banks have been looked upon as a most 
important business indicator, and most 
cities point with pride to the increases 
that occur from year to year. In Los 
Angeles the rapid growth of the city 
during the past ten years has been 
accompanied by a steady increase in 
bank clearings. More recently, how- 
ever, it has been pointed 
out that these totals in- 
clude only checks drawn 
on banks other than the 
one in which they are 
deposited, and as consoli- 
dations cut down the 
number of banks, more 
and more of the checks are 
cleared through internal 
departments. The con- 
solidation of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank 
with the Los Angeles First 
National last year cut out 
a large volume of clearings 
from the daily exchanges. 
Bank debits, therefore, in- 
cluding all withdrawals against com- 
mercial and savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit, are compiled 
and made public and these totals will 
be watched with interest by those who 
follow the economic trend. 


[°: Angeles Clearing House Asso- 


Philip Withermore, vice-president of 
the Futurity National Bank, says that 
business is looking up. From the posi- 
tion in which business is, says Philip, 
that is the only direction it can look. 


* * * 


W. J. Schultz, president of the Coast 
National Bank at Fort Bragg, Cali- 
fornia, was driving to attend a Group 
Meeting of the California Bankers 
Association when without any warning 
a large tree crashed down across the 
road and struck the cab of his coupe 
just behind the driver’s seat. The car 
was so badly wrecked that it was not 
considered worth while to attempt to 
repair it. Mr. Schultz was flung 
against the wheel as the car stopped 
abruptly and the wheel broke off. Yet 
aside from some scratches and bruises 
he was unhurt. A four-foot sliver from 
the tree was driven the depth of the 
upholstery just back of where he sat. 
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Mr. Sanders 


The tree was four feet in diameter and 
over a hundred feet high and traffic 
was blocked for some hours until tools 
could be obtained to cut it away. 


* * * 


An executive officer of one of the 
large branch banking institutions ob- 
served that “consolidation does not 
obliterate troubles in a branch bank.” 
It is no cure-all. Sound banking is 
sound banking everywhere, and the 
problem of the branch banker is to 
train up “career men” who can learn 
the technique of banking 
so thoroughly that they 
can function in any local- 
ity. As between the branch 
bank and the independent, 
says this executive, there 
is no essential difference 
in the duty owed to the 
local community. De- 
posits are obtained by each 
at the same price in interest 
and service. Loans must 
be made by each with due 
regard to security and 
liquidity at rates that are 
substantially non-competi- 
tive. The branch bank 
must offset the cost of 
head office supervision by economies in 
operation and the increased mobility 
of its capital funds, but these form 
problems that are far from being satis- 
factorily solved. 


* * * 


A banker in a dairy district has 
placed all his loans to dairy farmers on 
a regular monthly installment basis, 
using the same forms and methods that 


have been proved effective in city loans - 


to salary earners. All these dairymen 
have regular monthly checks for milk 
and cream and so the loans are self- 
liquidating. 


* * * 


A very earnest advertising manager 
in one of our banks became convinced 
that his bank ought to spend more 
money for advertising. At the begin- 
ning of this year he “‘went to the mat” 
with his executive committee, and the 
result was that they cut down his 
budget instead of increasing it. He was 
so disappointed that he resigned and 
the president retaliated by raising his 
salary. He withdrew his resignation 
and now lives between periods of in- 
tense disappointment against what he 
considers his decreased usefulness to 
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GEORGE W. DAVISON 


P residen t 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


Chairman of the Board 


Wm. Warren Barbour 
Linen Thread Co., 
President 


James Brown 


Brown Brothers & Co. 
Henry R. Carse 
Electric Boat Co., President 


Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
General Foods Corp., 


President 
John B. Clark 
Clark Thread Co., President 
William Crawford 
Builder, New York City 
George Ww. Davison 
President 
J ohnston de Forest 
De Forest Brothers 
Thomas Dickson 
Dickson & Eddy 
Clarence Dillon 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. 


Alexander Smith & Son’s 


ice-President 


TRUSTEES 


E. Hayward Ferry 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
irector 
Robert Gerry 
The Gerry Estates, Inc., 
President 
Henry W. Howe 
Wihittenton Mfg. Co., 
irector 


Ernest Iselin 
A. Iselin & Co. 


Alfred L. Loomis 
Bonbright & Co., 
Vice-President 


Francis Maxwell 
Hockanum Mills Co., 
President 


Dudley Olcott 
Billings, Olcott & Co. 


Eustis Paine 


New York & Pennsylvania 
Co., Vice-President 


Edgar Palmer 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Chairman of Board 
John S. Phipps 
United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, Director 
Auguste GC. Pratt 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
President 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 105 MILLION DOLLARS 


Jesse J. Ricks 


Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., President 


John J. Riker 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Trustee 


Philip J. Roosevelt 
Roosevelt & Son 


Frederick Strauss 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Ernest Sturm 


Continental Insurance Co., 


Chairman of Board 


Edwin Thorne 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of N. Lo Trustee 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Director 
John Y. G. Walker 
Walker Brothers 
Francis M. Weld 
White, Weld & Co. 
William W oodward 
Chairman of the Board 
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AYLIGHT 


\v/ 
LATION 


Let in the air, 
keep out the glare 


aman of having daylight at 
your command in controlled 
volume! Ventilation, too! 


As simple as turning a switch. A 
slight pull on the cord at the left 
side of window, adjusts instantly 


_ the slats to any desired angle ad- 


mitting as much or as little light 
and air as you wish. The cord on 
the right is to raise or lower the 
blinds. 


Noted for their simplicity of oper- 
ation and mechanical excellence, 
Victoria Venetians are today add- 
ing comfort and beauty to hun- 
dreds of thousands of offices, nation 
wide. Over a period of a few short 
years they cost less than any other 
type of window equipment offering 
little, if any, of the advantages of 
these better blinds. 


“Better Daylight’’ tells how and 
why. May we send you a copy? 


THE BOSTWICK - GOODELL CO. 


BLINDS SINCE 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Churn them 
on or off with 


VICTORIA 
VENETIAN 
BLINDS 


| 


Office of E. J. Kulas, President, Otis Steel Co., 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Business leaders realize that capacity grows 
or shrinks with environment, and that 
equipment, such as Venetian Blinds, which 
adds to comfort of body and restfulness 
of eyes, adds to productive effort. 


READY TO 


The Better Blinds— 
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the institution and gratification over 
his improved position. 


* * * 


Thanks to John G. Lonsdale for the 
best banking epigram this year: ““The 
man who calmly waits for his ship to 
come in, sometimes finds that it is a 
receivership.” 


* * 


Comments on the recently-enacted 
tariff bill are illuminating. Bankers 
have for some years been growing more 
‘““~world-minded.”’ Now they are joined 


_ by many of the largest industrialists. 


It is safe to say that never before in the 
discussion of an American tariff has 


_ there been so much heed paid to its 


possible effect on our export business. 


* * * 


One of the most amazing things in 


| modern banking is the growth of the 


trust department. In 1893, what is now 


| the Union Trust Office of the Wells 


Fargo Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany in San Francisco, was the only 
trust department west of Chicago. 
Now trust departments are met with 
as a matter of course in all of the larger 
banks and many of the smaller ones, 
and bankers look for a tremendous in- 
crease in the next few years, pointing 
out that only a small proportion of the 
wills now being probated name a 
corporate trustee. Wills now being 
written, and which will pass through 
the probate courts in the next twenty 
years or so, contain many more trust 
company executorships than ever be- 
fore. The problem now, according to 
some trust officers, is to train a suffi- 
cient number of officers competent to 
handle the volume that is coming. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that his 
banking training was like that of the 
man who started out in life as a 
chiropodist and worked his way up and 
now he’s a throat specialist. 


* * * 


What should we think of a customer 
who had to buy in a fluctuating market 
and persisted in selling at a price that 
was fixed and unchanged? Yet that 
is what bankers do when interest rates 
on deposits are maintained at constant 
levels. When rates are high the bank 
makes an unduly large margin and 
when rates are low its earnings are 
seriously affected. The better plan 
would be to have a sliding scale, as is 
done in some of the great money 
centers. 


* * * 


In a certain large city bank there is 
a savings department where 4 per cent 
is paid on deposits, and this rate is 
justified by the employment of a 
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“Business as Usual” 
while PLANNED EQUIPMENT 
goes into Kalamazoo bank 


Not a department moved out 
of the building while this bank 
was completely re-equipped 


HE mortgage-loan men doubled 

up with the savings tellers. Next 
day the savings tellers shared the 
mortgage-loan men’s new desks. 
Department by department the Bank 
of Kalamazoo was completely made 
over. No confusion. No delay. No in- 
terference with “business as usual.” 


Planned Equipment* accomplished 
this smooth transformation. Art 
Metal engineers... recommended by 
Weary & Alford, Chicago architects 
... conferred with bank officials, 
studied operating needs, worked out 
a detailed plan for replacing the old 
equipment. 

The bank said “Go ahead.” De- 


positors who stuck their pass books 


PLENTY OF ACTION in this corner of a 
commercial cage, with Art Metal counter 
and file equipment to speed up operations. 


*PLANNED 
Equipment 
What does it 

mean? 


Art Metal Planned 


Equipment is installed 
only after a careful 
study of your bank and 
its needs. It is equip- 
ment bought not by the 
piece but “by the bank” 
... uniform in appear- 
ance... and especially 
designed to speed every 
day’s operations inside 
the four walls of your 


bank. 


CLERKS KEEP COOL at these 


s. See the air 


BRONZE AND STEEL 
VAULT GRILLES, 


ducts at che base of the Art Metal counter file pedestal. 


HIGH-CEILINGED BUT NOT HIGH-HAT! Notice the low, 
friendly glass cages replacing the old-time bars in the Bank of 
Kalamazoo. 
through heavy bars found them re- 
placed by low glass windows the very 
next day. Clerks began the day’s 
work at an old counter and finished 
it at a new. Desks, tables, and files 
changed places overnight. New safes 
and vault equipment put in their ap- 
pearance. And before long, work was 
proceeding in the new bank at a 
smoother pace than it had in the old, 


It’s not the old-fashioned bank 
that attracts new business. If yours 
is going to need modernization one 
of these days... if you dread the 
confusion of moving . . . get a letter 
off to Art Metal today. It will cost 
you nothing to have our engineers 
study your problems, estimate on 
appropriate Planned Equipment.* 
Every forward-looking bank ought 


to have this information on file. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, COUNTERS, CAGES, 
BRONZE DOORS, BANK SCREENS, DESKS, SAFES AND FILES 
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Have your secre- 
tary buy #788, or 
send 10c to us for 
assorted samples to 
find your personal 
pen. Esterbrook 
PenCo., 52 Cooper 
St., Camden N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Toronto 


ACEO FASTENERS 


A banker who has built 
may very well read— 


“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 


by Alfred Hopkins of 


HOPKINS & ears, BANK ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


proportion of such deposits in real estate 
mortgages earning 7 per cent. If one 
goes upstairs, however, to the offices 
of a subsidiary corporation, one can 
buy bonds earning 5% per cent secured 
by mortgages deposited with the trust 
department, 110 per cent of security 
being maintained at all times in the 
trustee’s hands. Then if one goes into 
the trust department itself, one can 
place sums of $25,000 or more in trust 
and have the money invested in mort- 
gages at 7 per cent, the bank taking 
three-fifths of one per cent as a manage- 
ment fee. The mortgage loan officers 
in the bank manage all the mortgages 
for all three purposes, appraising prop- 
erties and so forth, and if by chance 
there should be a default anywhere, 
the banking department takes the 
mortgage from either of the other two 
departments mentioned and _ substi- 
tutes a better mortgage. The net effect 
of it is that on the same security, three 
different rates of interest, 4 per cent, 
5% per cent, and 6% per cent, are paid 
to the public who furnish the capital, 
but the whole of the burden falls on the 
one department. Efficiency? 


* * * 


A large bank with a number of 
officers recently took the interesting 
step of assigning to each officer a num- 
ber of the more influential accounts, 
and expecting him to make a contact 
with them. Previously, many of the 
customers of this bank scarcely met the 
officers of the bank unless for borrow- 
ing purposes. By this plan non-borrow- 


THE BURROUGHS 


ing customers have had the opportun- 
ity of talking with officers of the bank 
and many valuable suggestions and 
leads toward new business have been 
the result. In nearly all cases keen 
appreciation of the bank’s action was 
expressed. 


* * * 


A trust officer points out that 
whereas the trust assets are not liable 
for the debts of a bank, the assets of 
the bank are 100 per cent liable for the 
liabilities of the trust department. 


* * * 


Bankers this year are sharing one 
thing with the farmers, namely the hope 
that next year may be a better one. 


* * * 


From Liege, Belgium, comes an in- 
teresting story of a bank, the Chaudoir 
Bank, that was closed and while under 
investigation burned down, the records 
being lost. We wonder what the 
liquidators did. 


* * * 


Truth is stranger than fiction. Ac- 
cording to the American’ Banker, 
Alden Solmans started out in life as a 
hatter, then went into the oyster 
business, then became a banker. For 
many years president of South Nor- 
walk Savings Bank, Norwalk, Conn., 
he began at eighty years of age to paint 
pictures, and exhibited at the Art 
Center in New York at the age of 
ninety-six. 


(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


TRATEGIC locations in the rapidly 
S growing retail and industrial areas 

of the larger Canadian cities have 
been popular of late as sites for new 
branches. In May, Montreal gained 
three branches, the Dominion Bank, 
Canadienne Nationale and Provinciale 
each adding an office to their Montreal 
representation. Toronto also came in 
for its quota of new branches, the 
Royal, Nova Scotia and Dominion 
each opening a new suburban office. 
The Royal brought the total of its 
Hamilton branches up to eleven by 
opening a new branch on Kenilworth 
Avenue of that city. Country branches 
were established by the Canadienne 
Nationale at McLennan, Alberta, and 
Paradise Hill, Saskatchewan. The 
May total also included new Commerce 
branches at Gladmar, Saskatchewan, 
and Sawyerville, Quebec. The Bank 
of Nova Scotia added Masson, Quebec, 
and Port Alice, B. C., to their branch 
total and the Bank of Montreal estab- 
lished a branch at Valleyfield, Quebec, 
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which has been making much progress 
as an industrial city. 


* * * 


“Ladies, only new bills are given in 
change at our Service Stations,” says 
a Canadian oil company in an adver- 
tisement. This has prompted one 
banker to observe that a Jarge-sized 
monkey wrench would be thrown into 
present bank machinery for handling 
currency if the new bill offer idea be- 
came generally popular in other 
branches of industry. 


* * 


A departure in inspection methods 
has been instituted by a large Canadian 
bank. The majority of the chartered 
banks have a staff of inspectors, at- 
tached to each provincial executive 
office, who handle the annual audit of 
the branches within their province. 
Provincial inspection boundaries have 
now been dispensed with, inspectors 
making long jumps to other provinces. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CLEVELAND... 
of the Fourth Reserve District 


Home 


PITTSBURGH 


PY l_CLEVELAND 


WHEELING) 


From Lake Erie to the southern 
Kentucky line, from Ohio’s 
western boundary to the Alle- 
ghanies, stretches the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District, often 
described as America’s greatest 
producing center. To meet the 
financial requirements of this 
busy section, Cleveland offers 
banking facilities whose service 
in 1929, measured by total 
checks, drafts, and delivery of 


funds of every type, reached a . 


total of $11,439,002,000. 


Largest 


As the home of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cleveland is the 
financial center of the Fourth 
District. In its own right, more- 
over, Cleveland upholds the re- 
sponsibilities of a great banking 
metropolis. Well over a billion 
dollars are deposited in Cleveland 
banks, covering working funds 
for vast industrial enterprises as 
well as the savings of thousands 
of thrifty families. Numerous cor- 
porations, producing many and 
varied commodities that are sold 


National 


throughout the civilized world, 
depend on Cleveland institutions 
to meet their financial demands. 

Among Cleveland’s leading 
industries, many find in the 
Central United National Bank 
the type of financial cooperation 
that helps them to grow with 
Cleveland. As Ohio’s largest 
national bank it offers a service 
adequate to the requirements of 
thelargecorporation, yet personal 
enough to meet the varied de- 
mands of the individual depositor. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
in 


Ohio 
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Also 


Means a 


LARGER Bank Vault 


for Your Investment 


SHOCK PROOF 


FIRE PROOF 


At no greater cost than that of the small all-steel 
vaults of other days, the banking house can now 
have a larger vault, built the Steelcrete way. Not 
only larger, but a stronger vault, that within all 
practical limits is proof against cutting flame, 
fire, drill, explosives and shock—the most com- 
plete protection known to engineering science. 


Steelcrete vaults protect the resources of some 
of the greatest financial institutions in America. 
They may be adapted to any size of bank. Your 
local contractor and architect insure perfect 
construction. 


Send for the FACTS about Bank Vaults—the _ : 
is partially-concreted 


results of tests, and certified endorsements from _s¢ction of Steelcrete shows 
the dense, 
armor mat that greet 
bankers and architects who thoroughly investi- lonious assault. 
gated before selecting the Steelcrete Bank Vault stitute Go% of the area Sub. 
ject to attack, and need 
System. tection equal to that o the 
vault door. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo Detroit 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards. . . Industrial Mesh for Safety Guards and P. 
Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete ‘artitions 
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The new method does away with the 
possibility of an inspector auditing the 
same branch each year, thus not only 
relieving the monotony for the in- 
spector but also providing head office 
with several different viewpoints on 
the business of the branch over a 
period of years. 

Many an interesting story of re- 
sourcefulness under extraordinary con- 
ditions lies behind the cold and brief 
reports received by head offices from 
members of their staff who have 
pioneered in new branches in remote 
settlements. 

“The manager and his assistants 
arrived at 4:30 p. m. and at 5 o’clock, 
with the assistance of some Indians, 
had the office ready for business.” 
This is how the head office of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada learned of 
the establishment of their Gold Pines 
branch in the Red Lake mining dis- 
trict, northern Ontario. The branch 
was located virtually in the heart of a 
wilderness. approximately 125 miles 
from a railway. 


* * * 


If Canadian economists are looking 
for some encouraging features of the 
1930 business situation, they should 
turn to the branch expansion statistics. 
Canadian chartered banks opened fifty- 
one new branches from the first of 
January to the end of May of this 
year. During the same period twenty- 
three branches were closed, making a 
net gain of twenty-eight branches in 
five months. An examination of the 
list of closed branches would indicate 
that many of them are sub-agencies 
which have been closed temporarily 
during the slack period of the year. 
The expansion by the banks should 
prove re-assuring to others in Canada 
who may be inclined to go slow on their 
plans at this time. The following table 
shows the number of branches opened 
and closed during the first five months 
of the year: 


1930 Opened Closed 
January 12 
February 7 3 
March 8 6 
April 10 8 
May 14 4 

51 23 


News of a spectacular gold strike 
leaks out from the north. A rush is on, 
with prospectors, miners and pro- 
moters journeying far beyond the 
fringe of civilization to establish a new 
camp. Back in the skyscraper head 
offices of Canadian banks wires are 
humming. The banks do not wait 
until the business develops; they get 
there to develop the business. An 
order goes out and an airplane roars 
into the country beyond and discharges 
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O 
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GILBERT Safety BON 


a a>) Most banks, displaying an illustration of their institution in the cornei of their 
check. prefer plain safety check paper when they realize this is available. because 


the detail of a fully engraved picture is clearly discernable only when printed or 


lithographed on a plain no-pattern surface. 


With this advantage derived from its patternless surface. Gilbert Safety Bond 
combines real quality as paper: rag content. strong. firm body with the safety 
features of surface color protection against mechanical erasure and chemical 


treatment protection against ink eradicators. 


For the illustrated check Gilbert Safety Bond in its attractive choice of colors 


is recommended. Your printer or lithographer will gladly show you samples 


of this “Safest of Safety Papers.” 


GitBERT PareR Company, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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acargo. Two bankers with a battered 
bag containing a few books and a 
supply of cash. A tent goes up. On 
it is pinned a cardboard sign. The 
X Bank of Canada. Another branch 
is open for business and another chap- 
ter in pioneering has been written in 
Canadian banking. 


\\ 
\ 
WAN \ 
\ 
\ 
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* * * 


A veteran Canadian banker re- 
cently remarked on the changes and 
: B improvements in routine methods which 
have been adopted by Canadian banks 
Equreuent Co. in recent years. New short-cuts and 
Te experiments to speed up bank opera- 
tions are being adopted with such 


rapidity that officers returning to 
banks after a year or two absence, find 


many routine rules have been entirely 
rewritten. A manager of an important 
city branch where the routine is super- 
vised by the accountant and his as- 
i } ts, sistants, said that he had not paid 
¢ much attention to routine for some 

ae years and he sometimes felt out of 

touch with many of his departments. 

Citizens In pointing out the improvements 

National Bank which have taken place, he said that it 

; did not seem so long ago when he had 

Marietta painfully signed 400 signature cards so 

Obio that his signature would be authorized 


at the bank’s branches and corre- 
spondent banks. Now a new signing 
officer signs one card and a _ photo- 
graphic process does the rest. The 
manager added that when he visits his 
cash item department and sees the 
battery of listing machines eating up 
the heavy volume of checks which 
passes through his branch, he cannot 
but contrast it with the old days when 


(CIn Course of 
Construction) 


ANKS contemplating new buildings, or 
making certain changes in their present 


building, are naturally interested in the ques- a typewriter was supplied to certain 


‘ | branches only on special permission 
tion of cost. from Head Office. 


It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to | 
quote a guaranteed maximum cost, in advance 
of the preparation of expensive working story on himself, which illustrates 
drawings and specifications. 


* * * 


some of the drastic changes in routine 
methods which have taken place in 
Canadian banks in recent years. This 
manager relates that owing to an 
epidemic, he found himself temporarily 


Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
| ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering,Construction and Interior Equipment, - i short-staffed with his accountant and 

is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 

Boo . i ated by illness. o help out in the 

klet. Copy will be sent on request. emergency the manager volunteered to 

| handle the branch remittances and 
| clearing entries, a chore he hadn’t done 
for years. He cleaned up this routine 
| job to his satisfaction and was con- 
gratulating himself that his hand had 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING not lost its cunning, when a day or two 


later he was somewhat discomfited to 


AND E QUIPMENT "te. OMPANY receive a politely worded letter from 


his main office advising that the method 
Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §&xclusively he had used in remitting had been dis- 


CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS continued in 1925 and if he would 
refer to Head Office circulars ABC, 


| 
«An engineer to study your requirements and offer 
suggestions will be gladly sent without obligation. 


bo ee XYZ, and CDE, he would find full 
—— He instructions on handling these entries 
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ANNOUNCING 


A Non-resisting Defense against the 
bank bandit — 


Preventing loss of life and money — 
Entirely Electrical, Silent and Auto- 


matic in Operation. 


f 


S 
t 
: y HE National Safe and Lock Company, nationally known 
rf for forty-nine years as builders of a superior type of bank 


vault equipment, announce a new method of protected 


“ operation for the Tellers’ cages and working space of the 
7 bank. This new method removes the human element of 
e carelessness and, thereby, eliminating the invitation of a 
h bandit raid. | 
ot 
: The profit has been definitely taken from bank hold-ups. | 
° The bandit cannot obtain any money from Tellers’ cages 

or from the vault. | 
= This new method is automatically and silently placed in | 
cf action upon a bandit raid, and is not dependent upon the | 
iis usual methods of sending an alarm. | 
an 
2! Bankers attending the A. B. A. Convention in Cleveland 
“ next month are cordially invited to visit our Cleveland | 
to factory and see an all-electrically operated bank, both as 
to normal and emergency hold-up operation. 
ine 
on- 
to THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
n0d Established 1883— 47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
“3 CLEVELAND, U.S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
full 
ries 
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“Remember the Alamo” 


Ww Davy Crockett and his band of intrepid followers won an 
undying name, the eventful flow of commerce, industry, finance, 
and successful business pursues its course. 


THE ALAMO NATIONAL BANK OF SAN ANTONIO 
Prominent among the financial institutions of the “Lone Star” state, 
has marked another step in its progress by the erection of a new build- 
ing. Like the majority of banks, they have come to York for scientific 


safety. 


Their vault equipment—most carefully planned and conveniently 
arranged—is thoroughly in keeping with the splendid facilities pro- 


’ vided for an increasing clientele. Its handsome interior finish makes 
the vault room, with its several thousand 
ie safe deposit boxes, one of the show places 


articles. 


a4 


Now Ready 


The improved Amestyle Enve- 
lock—the new champion of 
Registered Mail Envelopes—is 
ready .. . It brings a new 
security, convenience and econ- 
omy to your registered mail- 
ings . . . Do not fail to send 
for Free Samples and Prices. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CoO. 
$$ SUDBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. Coa 


ORK 


of the bank. Inside the concrete walls there 
is a specia steel lining that provides impreg- 
nability. A special trunk vault was also in- 
stalled for the storage of silverware and bulky 


Modern bank vault construc- 
tion—scientific installation— 
maximum protection—means 
just one thing, YORK, with its 
facilities, experience and repu- 
tation. Write for information 
regarding your needs. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY 
YORK, PENNA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
| BOSTON WASHINGTON 
\\ PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
SRATTLE PITTSBURGH 
LOUIS MONTREAL 
_8AN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
| NEW HAVEN PARIS 
HousTON HAVANA 
TOKYO 


=| Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, Architects E. A. Strauss, 
& Sons, Vault Engineers 


Are You Protected 
From False Alarms? 


oe protected by Padua Hold - up 
Alarm units are protected from false 
alarms by the patented Padua construc- 
tion. Let us tell you how you can make 
use of Padua units in connection with 
your present alarm system. 


No false alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
53 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. 
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contained therein. The manager added 
that it took his accountant two weeks 
to untangle his half hour’s job and he 
made a resolution to study routine 
circulars more carefully from then on. 


* * * 


The problem of the small but active 
current account where the balance sinks 
below the $100 mark, has been solved 
by a manager of a western city branch. 
He endeavors to interview personally 
every new current account customer 
and by tactful questioning finds out in 
advance how the account will be oper- 
ated, the number of checks to be issued 
each month and the average balance 
carried. If he discovers that the free 
balance will be too small to be profit- 
able, he submits terms on which the 
bank will agree to carry the account. 
Providing the customer maintains an 
average balance of $100, five checks a 
month will be permitted. Additional 
checks can be written, but the bank 
will make a service charge of five cents 
for each check handled. With ac- 
counts under $100, a straight service 
fee of five cents for each check issued 
is charged. ‘Prospective customers 
who object to this arrangement are the 
exception” says this banker. “‘In fact, 
many of my small current account cus- 
tomers have told me it was worth five 


' cents a check to them to have a check- 


ing privilege and to feel that the bank 
considered their business profitable on 
that basis.” 


Luck often plays an important part 
in assisting a teller to discover a dif- 
ference. This has been demonstrated 
time and time again. Many a teller 
has checked and re-checked entries for 
a shortage without result, only to have 
the elusive error turn up where least 
expected. A teller in an eastern branch 
tells how he located a difference through 
a “lucky break” which probably few 
custodians of the cash can equal. 
After several weary nights spent in 
searching for a shortage of $60, this 
officer had concluded that it had gone 
over the counter where few differences 
ever return. He decided to call the 
hunt off for the evening and, becoming 
exasperated at his failure, he picked up 
his cash book and tossed it into the 
vault rather violently. As the book 
hurtled through the air a little wisp of 
paper fell from the leaves. The teller 
pounced on it—and found his differ- 
ence, a postal note for $60, which 
apparently had become wedged in the 
center of the book. This teller, while 
not recommending this method of lo- 
cating differences, believes that many 
a shortage can be discovered by the 
careful examination of the leaves of 
the books used in the day’s business. 
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Investment Insurance 
Trust—In Corporate 
Finance 


(Continued from page 9) 


amounts of deposits, expenditures and 
refunds in each case. Thus we find 
that the insurance trust plan has 
actually cost $56,768.85 more than the 
ordinary plan over a period of twenty- 
three years, or $2,468.21 annually, less 
than one-half of one per cent of the 
amount of the preferred stock issue 
annually —and its retirement insured! 

There may be inquiry as to the ad- 
vantages which this plan offers to all 
of the participants—the insurance 
company, the company engaged in ad- 
justing its capital structure, the trust 
company and the underwriter. 

Briefly these advantages may be 
summarized as follows: 


For the Insurance Company 


(1) More insurance will be written 
under this plan because of the broader 
usefulness of insurance which would 
scarcely be available otherwise. 

(2) It is easier to sell a definitely 
planned estate than just another policy 
on a more or less indefinite “program” 
arrangement lacking flexibility. 

(3) The satisfaction of an even 
broader usefulness in the complex 
organism of our economic life. 

It is true that there is a disadvantage 
for the insurance company in that in- 
surance is being cancelled which the 
company has already spent large sums 
in the form of agent’s commissions to 
place on the books. The disadvantage 
is a real one, but should be compen- 
sated for, in part at least, by the ad- 
vantages stated. 


For the Corporation Taking the 
Insurance 


(1) The sales resistance of pros- 
pective security purchasers is broken 
down because of the scientific, intelli- 
gent provision made for their pro- 
tection. 

(2) A definite sinking fund plan is 
inaugurated, which has an_ insured 
value at all times and makes certain 
the retirement of the preferred stock 
issue in slightly more than half the 
time that would be required to insure 
such retirement under ordinary sink- 
ing-fund plans. 

_ (3) An expedient is attained to re- 
lieve the company of the burden of 
carrying the preferred issue after the 
ability and talents of the young officer 
are lost to it by death. 

_ (4) The death of a “key-man”’ will 
improve the company’s financial stand- 
ing instead of impairing it. 

(5) A ready market is provided for 
stockholders to dispose of their holdings 
in the event that it is necessary for 


Fifty-one 


THE TESTS OF TIME AND USAGE— 


They are rugged and severe . . . these tests of 
time and usage ... but they have left no mark 
on La Monte National Safety Paper in the fifty- 
nine years that it has been used by the leading 


banks of the country for their checks. 


Sixty per cent of the chief financial institutions | 
put their faith in La Monte .. . in its safety... 
in its durability. It was George La Monte who 
first produced a check paper that resisted fraud- 
ulent alteration. And combined with La Monte's 
safety, there is a durability that stands the stress 
of handling, folding, endorsing and cancelling. 
Let us send you samples of La Monte so 
that you may see—and feel—this time-tested 
paper. And we should like to prepare a sketch 
for you, free of cost, showing how your emblem 
would look in La Monte Paper. A letter from 
you will be welcome. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York 


FREE — An unusual sample 
book of checks, K-6, made on 
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ACCOUNTING 
RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 


E’RE assuming you're sold on 

simplified trust accounting. You've 
made comparisons and are convinced 
it's more economical, more efficient, 
than pen-and-ink methods. Now, 
consider M‘Bee. 


M°Bee manufactures all the forms and 
equipment necessary for Burroughs 
Simplified Trust System. Each item is 
made to the highest standards and is 
backed by an unqualified guarantee. 
Yet it costs no more than ordinary 
records equipment. 


M*‘Bee sales representatives throughout 
the country are already trained in 
installing and servicing this equipment 
...and their personal attention is added 
assurance that this System will increase 
Trust Department profits. Call the local 
M*Bee man, or write direct. 


Binder Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
ATHENS, OHIO 
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them to sell, the trustee being author- 
ized to purchase outstanding stock at 
par for sinking fund purposes. 

(6) Acquisition and cementing of 
the good will of customer-security 
holders who know that their purchases 
have an element of profit for them, 
while at the same time they realize 
that a definite retirement fund for the 
issue has been inaugurated and a ready 
market for sale without loss is pro- 
vided, if the money is urgently needed. 

(7) ‘The improved financial position 
of the company achieved through the 
completion of definite arrangements to 
retire the issue and the gradual building 
up of an imposing security portfolio. 

(8) The improved credit standing 
made possible by intelligent planning 
of the retirement of the issue which in 
the last analysis is really more of an 
obligation than an equity interest. 


For the Underwriter 


A really splendid sale insuring not 
less than $10,000 in commissions. 


For the Trustee 


(a) The cementing of relations with 
a highly valued client through the per- 
formance of a service which commands 
appreciation. 

(b) The acquisition of a very inter- 
esting trust, with good compensation. 

(c) The satisfaction which comes 
with having planned a job well and 
completed the operations necessary to 
a happy consummation of that plan. 

Is not this enough? Surely it would 
seem to justify a more general use of 
this noteworthy expedient not only in 
corporation finance, but in what is 
infinitely more important to most of 
us —family finance. 


A Preface to Cost Finding 


(Continued from page 13) 


study, complex as it may seem, is fore- 
told in this quotation from “Profits of 
Commercial Banks,” by Rollin Posey, 
in the Harvard Business Review of 
July, 1930: “Now competition is 
healthy when it is not cutthroat, that 
is, when it does not reduce profits 
below satisfactory levels. From the 
standpoint of borrowers, it may lower 
their banking costs, but on the other 
hand, it reduces the safety of their 
funds through weakening the position 
of the depositaries. Irrational compe- 
tition of this sort should be stopped 
before failures automatically correct 
the situation. An analysis leading to 
the realization of costs will go far by 
reducing the willingness of bankers to 
indulge in such competition. In addi- 
tion, since competition is mainly local 
in character, a logical way of reducing 
it is by the co-operation of competitive 
banks through their clearing house 
associations.” 
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I Make Will—Three 
imes 
f (Continued from page 29) 
y you 5 per cent interest on the undis- 
S turbed balance. When premiums come 
, due we wait our thirty-one days of 
e grace and send the check. Our profit — 
e just so you won’t feel we are doing 
y something for nothing — lies in the one 
4 per cent profit we make between what 
. a first mortgage pays us and what we 
n pay you for your money.” 
e It sounded like a grand idea. All my ur ¢ Se “oe 
life I have longed for a private secre- Stock, 
8 tary to pay my bills for me. Here was Figs gO" Country: 
a trust company asking for the privi- - a 
8 lege of paying my insurance premiums 
8 —the most frequent and bothersome 
in of all my expenses, it sometimes seems. ; 7 
O start the ball rolling, I drew a 
| In These Areas: 902 of the Best Individual Bank Customers and Prospects 
across the desk. ““This starts my fund 
ot to pay insurance premiums,” I said. 
“ll give you another hundred next 
month, and then something regularly 
each month to keep the fund in good 
th shape. OK?’ 
.r- “OK,” replied the trust man. 
ot of mental worry. 
T- I’ve cared for eight or ten of my ” ‘ " areas marked — the above map by 
a brothers’ and sisters’ children, without the Magic Carpet. The patronage of these families is important to | 
vee their knowing anything about it. banks because they make use of all bank facilities in a way that | 
nd I’ve arranged matters pleasantly is profitable to the bank. 
=a with my wife so that we know what will An opportune time to offer them the services of the bank comes 
happen to our property when we cash when they are about to travel. They realize that the enjoyment of their 
il d a travels will be increased if their affairs at home are properly man- 
of I’ve built up a reserve fund so that aged in their absence. 
nm insurance premiums will be paid even Banks establish timely contacts with these customers when they are 
i 7 Cee eek of tote an 4 tele oo purchasing A. B. A. Cheques, for they must come to the bank to buy 
of vacation trip and overlook a monthly their Cheques. And while your customers are away your contact with 
deposit. them is maintained, for on every Cheque your bank's name appears— 
I’ve hitched my small affairs up with an exclusive feature of A. B. A. Cheques. 
the keenest trust man in town. 
ie . What more logical than to carry A. B. A. Cheques on your trip to the American 
ng Oh yes, it a mental satisfaction. Bankers 29th to October 2nd? 
But I can’t help wondering if the 
whole problem couldn’t have been 
re- simplified. Why didn’t the lawyer we 
; of went to know just a little more about Ae R- A Cc H E Ou E. ae 
ey, his subject? He could have saved us 
of considerable time if he had been a SFererees 
1S little more up-to-date. OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
hat And think of the uncertainty that 
. would have been saved if some one had } 
e steered us into this trust business right ° | 
“|! Xmas Money Containers 
ther Yet it wasn’t my fault. The trouble 
a lay in my wife’s dread of dealing with Th Sas ; 
10n a trust company. She hasn’t yet come 
npe- to feel that a trust officer is friendly Samples 
yped and watchful, instead of inquisitive Quality Line and 
rect and suspicious. She carries an in- . 
g = —- pride in not letting anyone at Prices 
r by now too much about h ° 
Beye peel uch about her personal Quantity Up on 
ddi- Isn’t there a chance here for trust : 
local companies to do some further educa- Prices eer : Request 
icing tional work? Can’t they get their 
itive message across to our wives? Why not ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
ouse send lecturers out to address women’s 312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH. PA. 
clubs; why not invite groups of women ; ‘ 
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of the many interesting m UNION TRUSTo. 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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to visit a bank; why not take every 
opportunity to drive their message 
home to our future widows? I have an 
idea there’s room for plenty of mis- 
sionary work to be done here yet. 


Design in the Early 
American 


(Continued from page 36) 


is an old fashioned drop-leaf butterfly 
table about which stand ten comfort- 
able Windsor chairs to match, and 
here, from the modernly equipped 
kitchen, the executive staff is served — 
also now and then a guest. The walls 
are of rough irregular whitewashed 
plaster, like that of a log cabin interior. 
The early American lighting fixtures, 
pie plate sconces, the pictures on the 
wall, and the cupboards, also a coon- 
skin stretched on a board and the 
horseshoe over the kitchen door, are in 
keeping. 

What do people like in their bank? 
It is hard to tell because there is no 
way to take a referendum. But visit- 
ors, from in and out of town, are warm 
in their praise of this unusual bank 
home, and there are those among our 
new depositors who volunteer the in- 
formation that when they visited it 
they were immediately so impressed 
with its unusual character and charm 
that they forthwith decided they 
wanted to do their banking here. 


[-. mirrors the spirit of the commu- 

nity, the heritage of a rich past is here 
—in picture, in replica, in panel, in 
pillar. Its walls are adorned by treas- 
ures which graced hospitable mansions 
of Dixie’s golden age. 

At every turn there is something to 
revive memories that will remain as 
long as Kentucky remains. The spirits 
of bygone hosts greet those who step 
over the threshold. Behind the coun- 
ters and behind the desks are the 
present-day hosts inbred with the 
heritage of those who made hospitality 
a fine art. Because it is everywhere 
about him, the customer feels his 
welcome —with eyes and ears and 
heart. 


The Decision of 
No Loss—No Damages 


AN Oregon customer delivered a 
draft to an Oregon bank for col- 
lection in cash. The bank wrongfully 
accepted check in payment and check 
was dishonored. The same day the 
maker forwarded the amount by money 
order—and the customer sued the 
bank. 
The Oregon courts ruled that as the 
customer had suffered no loss, he could 


recover no damages. —M. L. H. 
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The Savings Bank Life 


Insurance 


(Continued from page 18) 


of 4 per cent per annum compounded 
annually. 

The deferred or immediate annuities 
are written for a maximum of $200 for 
each bank in the system. Thus, since 
there are fourteen banks, the sum of 
$2,800 would represent the greatest 
annuity obtainable. In the same man- 
ner, no single bank is permitted to write 
more than $1,000 life insurance on any 
person. The sum of $14,000 is there- 
fore the greatest amount obtainable by 
an individual of ordinary life insurance. 

Special features of the system are 
various plans of combining the pur- 
chase of insurance with a savings bank 
account. For example, a common plan 
is the “dollar-a-week plan,’ which 
combines with a savings account, 
$1,000 of life insurance. This plan is 
similar to the thrift plans sponsored by 
many banks and insurance companies. 

Group life insurance coverage may 
also be obtained on the lives of em- 
ployees. This form of insurance is 
written under a blanket policy issued 
to the employer, covering not fewer 
than fifty persons and not less than 75 
per cent of the employees. Either the 
employer or the employees pay all the 
premiums on the group policy or they 
contribute jointly. No medical ex- 
amination is required for group insur- 
ance. If the employee who is entitled 
to benefits under a group insurance 
policy leaves the employ, he is given 
thirty-one days within which to con- 
vert his insurance into an individual 
policy, without the necessity of a 
medical examination. Group insurance 
represents about 17 per cent of the 
total insurance in force held by the 
savings banks. 


“THE contract provisions of the policy 

forms vary little from those used by 
private companies. However, particu- 
lar efforts are made to avoid policy 
lapses. The law applicable provides 
that: “No policy of life or endowment 
insurance or annuity contract issued by 
any savings and insurance bank shall 
become forfeit or void for non-pay- 
ment of premiums after six full months’ 
premiums have been paid thereon; and 
in case of default in the payment of any 
subsequent premium, then, without 
any further stipulation or act, such 
policy shall be binding upon the bank 
at the option of the insured, either (a) 
for the cash surrender value or (b) for 
the amount of paid-up insurance which 
the then net value of the policy and all 
dividend additions hereon, less any 
indebtedness to the bank on account of 
said policy and less a surrender charge 
of not more than 1 per cent of the face 
value policy, will purchase as a net 
single premium for life or endowment 
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constantly insures the 


safety of your 
vault ! 


OU can always set your mind at ease 
if your vault is protected by A. D. T. 


Phonetalarm. 
protection, 


surface of or within the vault. 


The sensitive sound detectors, installed on the ceil- 
ing of the vault, pick up the sounds instantly and 
cause an alarm to be transmitted by the A. D. T. 


Vault Alarm. 


A. D. T. Phonetalarm is listed as an improved 
Grade ‘‘A’”’ system by the Underwriters. Furnished 
for local operation or for operation through A.D.T. 


Central Stations in all principal cities. 


Old vaults or new—Phonetalarm is equally suitable. 


Write for details. 
Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. 
155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


insurance, maturing or terminating al 
the time and in the manner provided 
for in the original policy contract, or 
(c) for the amount of paid-up term in- 
surance which such net value would 
purchase.” The effect of this clause, 
enacted in 1922, has been to reduce 
tremendously the forfeitures on account 
of lapse. However, disability benefits 
are obtainable under the group con- 
tract and one year term only. None 
of the policies carry multiple indem- 
nity features. 

Arrangements may be made by 
policyholders with agent savings banks 
or with employers to have premiums 
paid without the necessity of forward- 


It provides positive 
immediately detecting any 
hammering, drilling or other noises on the 


This shows how the sensitive sound 
detector is installed on the ceiling 
of the vault 


A. D. T. Vault Alarm Housing, 
designed to harmonize with any 
architectural scheme 


4701 
ing them directly to the particular sav- 
ings bank insurance department which 
has issued the policy. For this service 
the receiving station receives a fee 
equal to 2 per cent of the premium for- 
warded on life insurance and deferred 
annuity contracts and 1% of 1 per cent 
on immediate annuity contracts. Em- 
ployers have also established ‘‘Agen- 
cies” for the convenience of their em- 
ployees, and automatic deduction of 
premiums is made from the pay en- 
velope. It is also possible to arrange 


for policyholders automatic deduction 

of premiums 

accounts. 
From the commencement of the 
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ALWAYS 


WORKING FOR YOUR 


GOOD 


WILL 


Every Statler employee is instructed 
to work for good-will harder than he 
works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, an 
order be more difficult to execute, a 
guest harder to please — but every 
service rendered in a Statler is to be 
in the spirit of expressing and win- 
ning good-will. 

That is the basic — if, indeed, it 
is not the determining — reason for 
the popularity of these hotels. That 
is behind all the liberal Statler 
policies, from “‘news and cigar-stand 


sales at  street-store prices’ to 
“satisfaction guaranteed.” 

All travelers know that it isn’t 
easy for a hotel to either win, or 
hold, good-will. Travelers who visit 
Statler cities will tell you that these 
hotels, besides trying to keep ahead 
of the times in matters of equip- 
ment, of extra conveniences and 
comforts, also try to go farther than 
you expect in the personal service 
rendered you by employees. Every- 
body in these houses is always 
working for your good-will. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 


STATLER 


CLEVELAND $T. LOUIS 
BUFFALO DETRONT 


NEW YORK 
| Hote/ Pennsylvania\ 
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system, the state has nurtured its prog- 
ress, not only by exercising a beneficent 
control over its activities but also by 
aiding it financially. Thus, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts pays the 
salaries of the Deputy Commissioner, 
the State Actuary, the State Medical 
Director, the two “instructors,” and 
maintains at its own expense a force of 
clerical assistants and also provides 
quarters for the savings bank insurance 
department without charge, in the 
State House. Although the total cost 
of the system to the state averages at 
present about $38,000 annually, 40 per 
cent of this sum is now repaid by the 
insurance departments. While the bal- 
ance represents a form of state sub- 
sidy, it has been arranged that by 1934, 
the savings bank insurance depart- 
ments shall be self-supporting. 

It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the foregoing that the plan 
has not spread beyond the borders of 
Massachusetts. While similar meas- 
ures have been proposed in several 
state legislatures, no other state but 
Massachusetts has approved the sav- 
ings bank insurance system. However, 
from that idea have grown the widely 
used “thrift plans” that represent co- 
operation between banks and _insur- 
ance companies. 


What Advice on Invest- 
ments ? 


(Continued from page 26) 


and time again urged people to sell this 
stock and buy something else and try 
to recover their principal loss, but most 
people would not heed our advice, 
hating to take their original loss and 
not thinking of the possibilities of 
recovery. 

Many people, however, do sell secu- 
rities that have been declining for some 
time at just about the time when the 
decline is completed. They get a panic 
all their own. A case I have definitely 
in mind is that of a large nationally 
known corporation whose bonds have 
been on the market over a period of 
years and whose business for certain 
very definite reasons has not been 
profitable for the last two years; its 
bonds have steadily declined in the 
market until they have reached almost 
the status of receivership securities. 
We have found that there has been 
more selling of these bonds at the 
lowest prices that have yet been estab- 
lished, than there was at higher prices. 
As a matter of fact, the company has 
completely turned around, as we have 
been confident it would, has now re- 
stored itself to earning power and its 
bonds undoubtedly should be bought 
rather than sold. 

A company that is rapidly expanding 
is not necessarily a company in which 
to put one’s money, although the 
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papers would have you think so from 
the reports that we have seen there. 
If a company can grow fast and make 
its profits grow fast, that is another 
question, but you must know that this 
is so before buying its common stock. 
Also, you must be able to judge in 


buying common stocks whether a°* 


company can pay out a large propor- 
tion of its earnings in dividends by 
reason of conservative bookkeeping. 

There are two companies, the prod- 
ucts of which practically two-thirds of 
my readers use; one last year earned 
about $9 on its stock, the other about 
$5, and yet if the bookkeeping of the 
two concerns were the same, the com- 
pany showing $9 would actually have 
shown between $31 and $32. Yes, I 
still think that the stock of this com- 
pany is a good buy. 

However, the great group of stock 
buyers whom we sometimes call the 
“‘uninformed public,” the group which 
—to use a newspaper phrase —was 
supposed to have been “burned”’ in the 
market last fall, needs none of our 
sympathy. 


NE bank concentrated on one desk 

all of the orders for stock that came 
from its customers, except those origi- 
nating in its estates department. These 
orders amounted in volume to several 
million dollars a month and you must 
realize that this means many, many 
individual orders because some of them 
are only for one and two shares. These 
orders were analyzed from the month 
of April to the first of October last year 
and to the bank’s astonishment it was 
found that the preponderance of the 
orders was for the sale of securities, 
and that beginning the first of Novem- 
ber and continuing through to March 
1, the preponderance of the orders was 
on the buying side. 

I will concede, therefore, that the 
public in general is much better edu- 
cated financially than it ever used to be 
but I think much of the education has 
been in the nature of the “‘little learning 
which is a dangerous thing.” The 
public has assimilated a great many 
rules put out in books, advertisements 
or investment services that are all very 
well as far as they go, but certainly do 
not give the readers the ability to 
analyze balance sheets and earnings 
statements, vitally necessary in the 
purchase of any security. 

_ It is startling to learn that one serv- 
ice has a circulation in the country of 
over 100,000. This “‘little learning” 
acquired has evidently become the 
financial veneer of more men than 
women, because I find more men 
talking a peculiar patter these days of 
‘Federal Reserve ratios,” ‘brokers’ 
loans,” “gold movements” and what 
not and practically none of them has 
any comprehension of what these 
phrases mean. I do not say this lightly 


ae 


Your new box customer chooses his 
key from many others. 

But, until he himself breaks the en- 
velope-seal and draws the key from its 
metal scabbard, no one sees or touches 
it. And you have his signature— incontro- 
vertible court evidence—that this is so! 

This is the added protection that 
makes the S & G Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock not merely 
safe, but absolutely safe. Neither key nor 
lock can be tampered with. And even 
the renter can get into his own box only 
in the presence of the vault custodian! 

Certified pick-proof by the 


the key he chooses 


offering key 
changes which 
for practical pur- 
poses are unlim- 
ited, this S& G 
Lock is standard 
equipment for 
many of thecountry’s greatest banks. The 
vaults of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, for instance, are 
equipped with thousands of these im- 
pregnable little guardians. If you feel 
that your bank and its customers de- 
serve this added protection, write us. 


Underwriters Laboratories,reseton S A RGENT & GRE ENLEAF 


box door (no sending back to the 


Incorporated 


maker for expensive resetting) and NEW YORK - BOSTON - ROCHESTER - CHICAGO 


because on several occasions people 
have talked about the “Federal Re- 
serve ratio” and when I have asked 
them just what that was made up of, 
they gave me their ideas and in only 
two or three cases were they correct. 
Some people have the most complete 
misjudgment of what an investment is. 
One customer—it happened to be a 
woman —came to the office a few weeks 
ago and wanted a recommendation for 
an investment of preferred stock. I 
gave her the best one I knew, selling 
at what I considered a bargain price. 
She countered my suggestion by saying 
that she never speculated. After ques- 
tioning her as to what else she owned, I 


found that two-thirds of her holdings 
were in common stocks of a nature so 
speculative that I would not even have 
considered owning one share of them 
except as a shining example of what 
not to have. 

In my opinion there is no such thing 
as a security that you can lock up in 
your box and forget. Because of the 
rapidly changing business conditions 
in this country, securities may be ad- 
versely or favorably affected almost 
overnight and the only way to keep 
one’s investment portfolio in clean 
shape is to review it rigidly at stated 
intervals that are not too far apart. 
This is not an appeal for business, 
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Fifty-eight 


A Standard 
Source of Supply 


for Ledger and Index Requirements 


Mechanical accounting forms should be produced on a 
practical paper especially made for the purpose. Such 
a line, combining both Ledger and Index weights, is 
now available. The Ledger weights are watermarked 


WESTON'S 
MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


The use of this strong, substantial paper insures in- 
creased efficiency, faster and easier operation, and 
neater ledgers and statements. The Ledger and Index 
together form a standard line that the best stationers. 
printers and lithographers are glad to use for your 
requirements. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 
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THE BURROUGHS 


because there is nothing in the world 
that I dislike doing more than review- 
ing people’s investment holdings — 
probably because they pay so little 
attention to my advice. 

At the beginning I indicated that 
every investment account must con- 
tain some investment bonds, but be- 
cause stocks are the newest in the in- 
vestment field, I have devoted most of 
my space explaining the advantages 
and drawbacks to stock investments. 

Let me stress that bonds are as 
axiomatic in anyone’s investment ac- 
count as is the paint to a frame 
structure. No account should be 
entirely without them. Some accounts 
require a smaller proportion, some a 
fair-sized proportion and many ac- 
counts a preponderance of them. The 
common stock is the modern day virile 
supplement to the old-fashioned and 
yet absolutely true idea of safety 
inherent in bonds. 


Proceed With the 
“Election” 


(Continued from page 30) 


the customary “pep talks” were elimi- 
nated. Our last contest was held in 
direct-by-mail style from my desk to 
each employee. The result was the 
most successful contest the bank ever 
had. 

A report showing results obtained 
will be given later in this article; the 
outline or set-up of the contest follows: 

We called it the ‘Election’ Contest 
due to the fact that it occurred during 
the time of our last presidential elec- 
tion and ran from September 1 to 
November 3, inclusive. The various 
types of accounts and the size of ac- 
counts obtained in the contest earned 
“votes.” For example, commercial 
accounts up to $500 earned one vote 
and over $500 two votes. 

Permit me to quote from our an- 
nouncement letter. “In this Election 
Contest there will be a cash bonus for 
everyone securing a total of ten or 
more ‘votes’. The amount of bonus 
will be based upon the individual’s 
ability to secure the required number 
of votes to ‘carry’ certain political 
divisions as shown below. 

““A Grand Prize of $250.00 in cash 
will be awarded to the contestant who 
secures the largest number of votes and 
‘carries the country.’” This cash 
prize will be in lieu of a bonus. 


Votes Bonus 
10 $ 3.00 
100 50.00 
200 100.00 


The Country, Grand Prize... . 250.00 


“For example: If at the close of the 
Contest your score is 212 votes you 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


will have carried your ‘state’ and will 
receive a cash bonus of $100.” 

You will note that no awards are 
offered except money. Also, you will 
note that any contestant who makes a 
serious effort to bring in new business 
is sure of a certain remuneration for 
his work. Experience has taught us 
that money proves to be a more effec- 
tive stimulant than any other prizes 
such as merchandise, extra days or 
weeks of vacation, etc. 

In addition to the above bonuses, 
there were a number of extra cash 
prizes offered. For example, in order 
to stimulate participation in the con- 
test right from the start an extra prize 
of $25 was offered for the largest num- 
ber of votes obtained during the first 
week. Other $25 prizes were offered 
for the largest savings account, the 
largest commercial account, etc. The 
effectiveness of this setup was demon- 
strated by the fact that this contest 
produced by far the largest number of 
accounts we had ever obtained through 
a similar drive. A large score board 
was, of course, maintained at main 
office showing the daily changes in 
position of contestants and the num- 
ber of votes each had acquired. A 
weekly bulletin was multigraphed and 
sent to every individual. This bulletin 
contained the standings of the fifty 
leading contestants and news and gos- 
sip of the contest. Also, suggestions as 
to how to get accounts. 

Introduction cards were used. These 
cards were signed in quantity by each 
contestant who gave one to each of his 
prospects. The new customer signed 
his name to the card and presented it 
at the window at the time of opening 
his account. 

On the reverse side of the introduc- 
tion card was a form to be filled out by 
the teller opening the account. This 
showed the account number, amount 
deposited, branch office, etc. It was 
necessary that every card be O. K’d. 
by the manager of the branch in order 
that the contestant should get credit 
for the account as new business and as 
resulting from his individual effort. 

Solicitation of present customers 
during banking hours was discouraged 
—though not prohibited. The rules of 
the contest were very simple, as they 
have been practically covered by the 
above explanation. Of course, ac- 
counts had to be in good standing on 
the last day of the contest and awards 
were made as quickly thereafter as 
these accounts could be checked up. 


Results 


A total of 5,943 accounts was 
brought in. Commercial accounts were 
325, totaling $114,767.64, with an 
average of $353.13 each. Savings ac- 
counts were 3,587, totaling $354,435.69, 
With an average of $98.81 each. Cer- 
lificates of deposit were 38, totaling 


Fifty-nine 


STEELCASE CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 


Ask your calculating machine operator about 
the Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk. 
She knows that this fine business tool means 
extra speed with greater ease. She knows, 
too, that the Steelcase Calculating Machine 
Desk—the latest of a long line of outstanding 
steel office equipment—was designed and 
built for one purpose only—to make the 
calculating machine and its operator a more 
efficient unit. 


In steadily growing numbers ‘‘Big Business”’ 
—and small business too—are installing 


Steelcase Calculating Machine Desks. They 
pay for themselves in time saved and in- 
creased accuracy. Small and compact, they 
occupy a minimum of valuable office space. 
Come in four beautiful finishes to match 
your office furniture; wear-proof bronze 
bound linoleum top. 


Steelcase Calculating Machine Desks are 
demonstrated and sold by good office equip- 
ment dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer 
to show you this “first aid’ to speed and 
accuracy in calculating machine work or 
write to us.for full information. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
1477 So. Division Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


STEELCAS 
Bust 


Makers of a 
Complete Line 


of 
Metal Desks 


$45.00 


PaciFIc Coast 
$48.50 


... FOUND WHERE BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


$142,870.42, with an average of $3,- 
759.75 each. Vacation Club accounts 
totaled 1,619, ““Buy $1,000’ accounts 
were 334, and safe deposit box rentals 
numbered 40. 

Over $612,000.00 were shown on de- 
posit the closing day and this sum did 
not include deposits in the “Buy 
$1,000” and Vacation Club accounts. 

Without the expense of banquets, 
dinners, entertainment, etc., the cost 
of this new business was low. The cost 
averaged but 42 cents per account. 

An interesting sidelight on this con- 
test is the checkup of accounts and 
balances, which was made six months 
later. The result was that while the 


usual average of close-outs had taken 
effect, the total amount of money on 
deposit was practically the same. From 
this time on, the accounts could be ex- 
pected to grow because the bulk of 
close-outs in contest accounts will 
occur within the first three or four 
months. In addition, the quantity of 
systematic savings accounts remaining 
active, such as the “Buy $1,000” and 
the Vacation Club, assures the bank of 
a steady weekly deposit into savings. 
Taking the actual new business, plus 
the educational and stimulating effect 
upon the staff, I feel that the contest 
idea has a very real place in a bank’s 
development work. 
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15th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
SEPTEMBER 17-20 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


@ The 15th Annual Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association will be held this year 
at Louisville, Kentucky, September 17 to 20, at 
the Brown Hotel........ Leaders in bank, trust, 
and investment advertising and selling will fore- 
gather to discuss the most resultful ways to meet 
the challenge of the next decade. 


@ The problems of the metropolitan institution, 
those located in medium size centers and small 
cities, will be studied. The elemental problems 
as well as the latest developments will find expres- 
Three days of intensive study. 


@ A balanced, forward program. 


@ A demonstration of how financial houses are meet- 
ing their fast-moving, daily changing advertising 
and selling problems. 


@ And further, an opportunity to analyze your 
advertising against that exhibited by hundreds 
of financial houses. ....... An opportunity 
to check your work against others. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 


A BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
THREE DAYS -- RESULTFUL 


| For further information address Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


THE BURROUGHS 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bank Needs a Siete 
Manager 


(Continued from page 11) 


connections, and have such officers 
recommend the particular type of sale 
to be attempted. 

3. When a customer is definitely 
listed for a sale of any one department, 
follow through until the proper con- 
clusion is reached. Determine definitely 
whether or not he is a prospect. 

4. In connection with important 
customer lists, see that every name that 
is put on a mailing list has a properly 
timed and correctly presented personal 
sales follow-up. 

Important-customer lists should be 
no larger than can be contacted within 
a definite period of time. For example, 
if 1,000 names are placed on a prospect 
list for wills, and mail sales talks are 
used, personal contacts should begin at 
a definite point of the mailing, and con- 
tinue until each name on the list has 
been contacted one or more times. A 
list of 1,000 names might be divided 
say into four sections of 250 names 
each. Sufficient time should be allowed, 
according to a definite schedule of con- 
tacting, to permit the contact officers 
to finish their work before the next list 
of 250 names is started. 


GALES copy used to precede personal 

contacts should say substantially 
what would be said if the presentations 
were oral. The proper function of mail 
sales talks is to take the place of somany 
personal calls. Experience has shown 
that mail sales talks save many dollars’ 
worth of time by putting the prospect 
in a receptive mood for the personal 
sales presentation to follow. Thus the 
number of calls necessary to close the 
deal are reduced, and, as a consequence, 
the sales force is able to contact a 
greater number of prospects than could 
be done if no direct mail were used. 

The results of the survey and an- 
alysis above referred to show the possi- 
bilities for business extension and in- 
creased profits inherent in a bank’s 
present customers. There is no dearth 
of prospects—‘‘Acres of Diamonds’’ 
are literally within the doors of the 
average bank. All that is necessary is 
the right plan, the right man, and the 
proper sales effort. 


The “Promising” 
Teller 


A BORROWED money from a New 

Hampshire bank, B signed _ his 
note as surety —and the teller assured 
B that he would not be called on to pay 
the note. 

But the New Hampshire courts 
ruled that the teller had no authority 
to make such a promise, in 51 N. H. 
116 —M. L. H. 


\ The Only Standard System 
\ for the Proper Care 


‘A SINGLE KEY UNACCOUNTED FOR CAUSES COSTLY CONFUSION 
IDENTIFIES 


PROTECTS 
TELKEE CLASSIFIES Your Keys 
CONTROLS 


Write for a complete descriptive folder 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Designed 
for Service.. 


UESTIONNAIRES sent to 1000 
banks owning a “‘Yeo”’ Rotary 
Night Depository prove the fact that 
this service is a necessity, since an average of 90 de- 
positors in each bank are using ‘‘The Yeo Rotary.” 


DEPOSITORY 


‘‘The Yeo Rotary’’ has more distinct advantages 
than any competing entrance. 


Why not allow our sales engineer in your territory time to discuss 
this subject with you? 


His working model is 
interesting and con- i 
vincing. 


The Bank Vault opens Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


[_] Please send me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


[_] Please quote on installation from attached 


slams. Main Office : 
5 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 
Name New York Office : Chicago Office : 
175 Sth Ave. 6 North Michigan Ave. 


Name of Bank 


Address 
City & State. 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 
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THE BURROUGHS 


FIRST ‘NATIONAL BANK 


No. 45 55 


DEPOSITS BALANCE 


| ~100 00 “100 
JUN.3 OSL 200 FN 


WITHDRAWALS 


This pass book is your receipt. 


Figures on the machine-posted pass book 
are neat and easily read, being printed 
with large size type. Required descrip- 
tions appear directly after the amount for 
quick and easy identification. Bank’s 
initials or symbol (FN in illustration) 
print directly after balance. Dates print 
automatically. Machine automatically 
selects proper columns for all entries. 
Locks prevent operation, except by the 
proper persons, and protect accumu- 
lated control totals. 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES : 
far 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Sixty-three 


Burroughs 
Announces New 


SAVINGS BANK 
MACHINE 


that furnishes a 


Machine-posted Pass Book 


‘Tals latest Burroughs product, devel- 

oped after an intensive study, is built to 
Burroughs standards and with the benefit 
of Burroughs long experience. It contains 
many new and exclusive features that 
make it ideal for the posting of savings 
department records. 


Utmost simplicity marks the operation of 
this machine. It has a standard visible 
keyboard, the fastest known method of 
indexing amounts and used by banks for 
over forty years. Its automatic features 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


further simplify the operation. Insertion 
and removal of pass book and ledger is 
accomplished with maximum speed and 
minimum effort while a wide journal, that 
is a transcript of all items, remains in the 
machine. The speed in posting and 
proof of the transaction will appeal to 
every banker. 


There are many other interesting facts 
about the new Burroughs Savings Machine 
that may be obtained by calling the local 
Burroughs office or writing to 


MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - 


BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING. AND -BILLING MACHINES 


| 
| 


Increases efficiency and reduces fatigue in office 
work. The support for the back—at the exact spot 
where the spine needs support—is an extremely 
important factor in the promotion of health, vigor, 
alertness and efficiency. 


All metal construction, easy adjustment without 
tools, ball bearing swivel and thick cushions are a 
few of the features of the Burroughs Chair. For 
more information call our local office or write to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION 
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Our Abroad 


(Continued from page 24) 


beautiful, engraved duelling pistols. 
While you stand he sits down beside 
you at a shelf and loads one of the 
muzzle-loading pistols. You stand 
correctly in the duelling attitude with 
the loaded pistol pointing toward the 
ground just ahead of your foot. 
Suddenly the Frenchman at your elbow 
becomes stern. 

“‘Attention!”’ he cries. 

You steel] yourself. 

“Feu 

You lift the pistol muzzle swiftly and 
smoothly, cover the heart of the image 
down there. 

But you fired before he said “‘three.” 
Perhaps it was a heart shot; a count 
of 5. 

You shoot the beautifully balanced 
pistols for a string of twelve shots for a 
score. And once—only once, mind 
you—I got seven 5s. It was a great 
day! I ran to the door to see if the 
flag had been hoisted on the Eiffel 
Tower. 

It is wonderful practice if you want 
to know the pistol. In the old days 
many came here for the last time. You 
understand? Pistols for two, coffee for 
one. The King of Portugal has targets 
hung up here. Clemenceau was a 
constant frequenter of the old gallery. 

Gosh, I don’t know whether it would 
be immodest to tell you this or not, but 
anyhow, because of practice several 
days at the old duelling school, I won 
the pistol championship of a famous 
liner in a ship’s competition on the way 
back and got a diploma the size of a 
newspaper. “Quick, boy, the spot! 
Don’t crowd, men. . . remember, 
women and children first!’ 


ELL, here we are at Havre. It is 

growing dark. The harbor is a 
crescent of lights. Under the power of 
motionless tug boats the steamer al- 
most widens the gap from the pier. 
Suddenly a familiar throb trembles 
under you, and a distant lighthouse 
on a headland winks wisely. It knows 
you'll be back again. 

Night is creeping down from Holland 
along the Channel. Five days and a 
half under the sun-tanned hand of that 
old physician, the North Atlantic, and 
then one evening you’ll jump out of a 
dream and make room for the kitten. 
Again he will sing to you and wink 
sleepily at an old planet nailed askew 
over the west hill. 

That old planet will speak to you if 
you'll listen closely. Every religion 
that is worth the name, every phi- 
losophy . . warns us to lose our- 
selves at times in something greater 
than ourselves. For soon — too soon — 
“the day is done and darkness falls 


& | from the wings of night.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHO 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-9-30-aDV. 
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Electric and automatic 
Addressographs—print 
thru a ribbon — speeds 
from 2,000 to 12,000 
impressions an hour. 

Electric machines $295 
to $785 — automatic 
machines $595 to 
$12,750, f.0.b. Chicago. 


This advertisement is now appearing in a list of general 
and business magazines. We recommend it to every banker 
as a timely message to be passed along to customers. 


F your volume of sales is holding steady or is increas- 
ing, your business can weather some rough seas. 


But if sales are slipping, the danger signal is flying! 


The “on the surface” sales might have been picked, 
but there are others if you will dig for them. Organ- 
ized methods and analysis of markets coupled with 
intelligent selection of prospective customers will 
enable you to dig for sales. 


Addressograph methods of holding old customers and win- 
ning new customers will be valuable working tools for you, 
as they are for thousands of other progressive concerns. 


Addressographs not only increase the effectiveness of 
ordinary direct mail advertising but provide opportun- 
ities and advantages for increasing results through care- 
fully planned intensive selling methods. You will be plac- 
ing your selling efforts in the spots you know are most 
fertile. You will be digging where the digging’s good! 


The Addressograph representative in your locality 
is at your service, prepared to place before you 
ideas and methods for increasing sales and reducing 
costs in your business. Call him in for his ideas. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Curcaco, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front St., W., Torcnto, Ontario. 
European General Offices: ‘Addressograph Led., London, England. 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


Small Addressographs op- 
erate at speeds from 500 to 
1,800 impressions an hour. 
Print thru a ribbon. Prices 
from $20 to $264.75, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


: ' date. Prices $275 to 

~ PRINTS FROM TYPE $350. Other duplicating 


Cla: ass 5200 Dupligraph 
produces 500 personal- 


ized letters an hour with 
= name and address, saluta- 


tion, body of letter and 


$2,025, f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Million Dollars 
Minute 


There is much to Commercial 
Banking besides receiving de- 
posits and paying checks against 
the funds deposited. Yet these 
transactions alone totaled 99 
billion dollars at the Continental 
Illinois during the year ended 
June 30, 1930—an average of 
70 million each banking hour 


CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Your Trust Department 


cA. not the problems you today face in your Trust 
Department far different . . . distinctly more complex . . . 
of greater import, in profit possibilities, to say nothing of 
prestige .. . than they were even a few short years ago? 


For, in the first place, your bank is expected to minutely analyze 
trust funds, as a whole, immediately they come under your juris- 
diction. This task, in and of itself, grows increasingly difficult as 
new accounts embracing more widely diversified and less prudently 
selected investments enter your department. 


Then, if your survey indicates that the portfolio requires strength- 


ening, your judgment is held accountable for the selection of fresh 
holdings. 


| Finally, and perhaps most important of all, machinery must be 
set in motion for safeguarding the widely diffused ramifications of 
the often highly complicated estate. 


Anything less than such a thoroughly scientific stewardship in- 
variably leads to trouble. . . loss of business . . . loss of prestige. 
; Yet—all of these new problems enter the picture when the multi- 

tudinous calls on the average banker’s time and talents are increasing 
at an amazing rate! 


In this connection, it would be presumptuous to maintain that 
one or more “Standard Services” in your Trust Department would 
immediately equip you to render a unique, business-building - 
gram of expansion for your present trust activity. 


Nevertheless, it is quite possible that a combination of these 
: publications—several of which, as a matter of fact, are particularly 
iii edited with the problems of the modern Trust Department in 
mind — might very definitely fit in with your plans 
and problems. 


STANDARD SERVICES 


If you care to write us frankly about your fiduciary 
activity, we will not only—of course—respect your 
confidence, but also place before you some interesting 
facts relative to “Standard Services,” which might 
prove eminently helpful in your Trust Department, A 
particularly at this time. REMOVE THE DOUG 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc 


The Largest Statistical Organization in the World. ., 


200 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 


CH-28 
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OME months ago the entire world watched 
with interest the progress of gallant Captain 
Edward Miles, a business man of Memphis, 
Tenn., who was cruising around the world in 
his 37-foot boat “Sturdy”. Captain Miles left 
Brooklyn in 1928 and arrived at Gibraltar 44 days later, 
continuing along the Mediterranean to the Suez Canal. 
About 150 miles from the Canal a gasoline fire destroyed 
the craft and he rowed to the Arabian coast ina dory. 

Undaunted, Captain Miles with a new “Sturdy” has 
again left for Port Said, Egypt, and his itinerary will be 
Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Borneo, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, and thence to Los Angeles. The entire 
trip will take about two years. 

A bank has written us that before leaving Captain 
Miles purchased $1,800 worth of American Express 
Travelers Cheques, in twenty dollar denominations. 
Although his itinerary will take him along the outposts 
of civilization, Captain Miles has prepared himself and 
will have no difficulty in providing for his financial 
needs, since he has these Cheques. 

The spendability of American Express Travelers 
Cheques is no longer judged by the willingness with 
which they are accepted in Paris, Berlin, and Moscow, 
for they have been accepted as far north as the Arctic 
Circle and in the remote fastnesses of the Belgian Congo. 
The world-wide service of the American Express stands 
behind American Express Travelers Cheques and is auto- 
matically extended to your clients wherever they travel. 
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Travelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the American Express Travel Department. 
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Better Life 


In modern life, cities with well-lit 
streets and homes where light sheds its 
kindly rays in abundance, contain, on 
the whole,a happier people—prosperous, 
contented, healthy and law-abiding. 

Light blooms on a darkened thorough- 
fare and citizens walk or drive in safety. 
Light scatters the shadows wherein lurk 
the evil forces that prey on honest men 
and women. Cleanliness goes hand in 
hand with light in homes, streets and 
offices. Light invites patronage to shops 
and market-places, keeps workers alert 
and contented, arouses the civic pride 
that makes for better government. 

In every phase of modern illumination 
Westinghouse plays an important role. 
From the great generators that send 
electricity humming over the wires to the 
lamps and luminaires that turn it into 
glareless brilliancy at the click of aswitch, 
Westinghouse equipment meets every 
demand of lighting for streets, airports, 
homes, farms, stores, factories and build- 
ings of all types. 
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Important Customers 


A Partial View of the 
smooth running book- 
keeping department of 
the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. 


look beyond the Grill | 


“That is why we are so proud of our smooth running 
bookkeeping department. 


“When a customer gets a glimpse of our neat, orderly 
Bookkeeping Department he cannot fail to think more highly 
of our bank. 


“He sees a neat row of desks with every operator con- 
centrating on the job in hand. No confusion . . . no aimless 
running about.” 


This desk provides sorting space, signature files and ample check filing 
space right next to the bookkeeping machine. Every detail of the operator's 
work is within the reach of her two hands. 


If you are interested in making your Bookkeeping Department one that 
you may be proud of, just mail this coupon or write or check your name on 
one of your letterheads, and we will send you the whole story of the ““Y and E”’ 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk and what it has accomplished for other banks, 


Safes ee 


Cabinets... Steel Desks and Supplies . .. Ban 
Steel Shelving. ...., and Library Equipment YAWMAN AND Erse Mee. Co. 


907 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send me a folder on your 


YAWMAN FRBE MFEG.(CO. new Commercial Bookkeeper’ 


Name 
907 JAY STREET :: :: :: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DEVISORS OF BETTER BANK SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
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